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CHRISTMAS JOLLITY IN THE NAVY. 


SAILORS ON AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP IN THE TROPICS CELEBRATING THE HOLIDAY WITH A GROTESQUE MASKED BALL. 
Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by 7. Dart Walker. 
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The Best Kind of Christmas. 


T IS NOT more true that ‘‘all the world loves a 
lover’’ than that all the world, or at least the 
greater part of it, finds joy in Christmas. Taking all 
the world around, it is undoubtedly te happiest, most 
jubilant festival day in the calendar, and its observ- 
ance is becoming more general every year. Its spirit 
is so infectious that many who confess no allegiance to 
the great Nazarene whose birth the Christmas festival 
commemorates are compelled to fall in with the joy- 
ous observance of the time. Thus it is that Christmas 
wishes are found upon the lips and the good-will spirit 
in the hearts of multitudes who have been otherwise 
untouched by religious influence. Because of this, and 
for other reasons, the Christmas anniversary is deserv- 
ing of peculiar honor and special emphasis among the 
holidays. As no festival is so universally observed, no 
day so much deserves to be. 

There have been times when Christmas celebration 
was attended with gross abuses, with unseemly orgies 
and a wild license, such as now too often mark the ob- 
servance of our. Fourth of July, and make the day a ter- 
ror and a reproach to a civilized people. Christmas was 
thus celebrated in England in the seventeenth century, 
when the custom prevailed of giving over the day to 
gross excesses and making it a carnival of vulgar sport 
under the guidance of a lord of misrule. Enlightened 
sentiment and a deepened regard for the proprieties 
have long since abolished these barbarous customs, 
and it may now be truly said that no festal day is 
observed with more propriety than and with so few ex- 
cesses as Christmas. While it has abuses, they are not 
enough seriously to detract from the good effect which 
the day has upon the world. Christmas and its observ- 
ances contribute more to the happiness of mankind 
and help to infuse and to spread the spirit of kindness, 
charity, and brotherhood among men more than all 
other festivals of the year. That it always leaves the 
world somewhat better than it found it, somewhat 
farther along the road to universal peace and_ happi- 
ness, we have no doubt. 

But, joyous and ever memorable as our Christmas 
days have been, and now are for the many, it is worth 
while thinking how much happier, sweeter, and more 
joy-producing they might be if every human being on 
whose lips a wish for *‘ merry Christmas ’’ rests would 
strive to the utmost of his power to make the day in 
very truth just what he wishes it to be. It is easy to 
express a wish, and, if it be a kind one, it is good so 
far as it goes. But the mere wishing of joy to one’s 
fellow-men counts for little where the utterance comes 
from a heart that is hard, selfish, and bitter. Here, 
as everywhere, it is the action that speaks louder than 
words ; it is the doing, rather than the seeming, that 
weighs in the judgment scale. Far better and far 
more in consonance with the true Christmas spirit than 
any mere greeting of the lips is the helpful, loving 
deed, cheer for the sorrowing, uplift for the fallen, 
forgiveness for enemies, remembrance for the neg- 
lected and forgotten. Whatever else may mark our 
observance of the Christmas season, these are the 
things which should be never left out. To do so is to 
leave out the very things which make Christmas dif- 
ferent from other days and constitute the source of its 
deepest, most abiding joy. 

Let us try to imagine what a scene the world would 
present if all men the earth around could have and 
enjoy one perfect Christmias—one day in which the 
Christmas spirit should manifest itself in every human 
heart in all its happiest, truest, largest meaning. 
What a foretaste of the millennium such a day would 
be! What sorrows would be mitigated, what misery 
assuaged, what enmities, jealousies, bitternesses would 
be buried, never to be renewed! Such a Christmas, 
even for one day, would be a source of immeasurable 
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blessing to the world. It could not fail to break the 
crust of human selfishness beyond restoration and set 
many springs of kindness and good-will flowing, never 
to cease. While such a Christmas, even for a day, 
can only exist in the realm of dreams, it is within our 
power to make each recurring Christmas measurably 
like it by translating our wishes into deeds, by mak- 
ing the best of our means and opportunities to make 
life a little brighter and a little sweeter for those 
around us, and a little nearer like the life we could 
truly wish for all mankind. 


Not To Be Laughed At. 


‘THOSE anti-Japanese agitators at San Francisco 

may well take to heart the words of the general 
missionary committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which, at its recent convention at Buffalo, 
adopted resolutions reading, in part : 

“We particularly deplore at this time the reported municipal ac- 
tion of San Francisco, which discriminates against the subjects of a 
great and friendly Power, which, if rightly interpreted by our gov- 
ernment, is in violation of our treaty obligations, and the more to our 
discredit because directed against a people who have shown them- 
selves humane even to their foes—a people in whose hearts there has 
been for decades a growing regard for the American nation, and 
under the strong protection of whose government Americans have 
found favor and safety.’’ 


The outspoken opinion of these men of the cloth is 
deserving of commendation, for taeir words ring with 
the fervor of sincerity and conviction. It is doubtful 
if America, mighty though she be, would dare to treat 
the humble Chinaman as he is now treated by the laws 
of our country were he proportionately as strong as 
Japan. And let us make no mistake—China is a 
giant, long unconscious of his tremendous strength. 
But even now he is beginning to awake from his leth- 
argy. The mighty form is no longer recumbent. And 
when, prodded by Japan, this giant, aware of his 
strength, in full knowledge of the fertility of his re- 
sources, of his inexhaustible supply of men and treas- 
ures-——-when, taught and officered and guided by Japan 
in the arts of finance and war, this Goliath of the 
East shall go forth to conquer, who will be the David 
to oppose him ? 

Not then will he fight with junks and stinkpots, 
but with the most modern equipment which money 
can provide, even as did the Japanese in their recent 
victorious struggle for supremacy against the hosts of 
Russia. If he cannot purchase war-ships abroad, 
Japan will build them for him. No one who has read 
the statements made by Captain T. H. Aldrich, re- 
cently returned from the Philippines, can doubt 
Japan’s purpose to possess herself of that archipelago, 
whose northern extremity, that of Luzon, is only two 
hundred miles distant from Formosa, presenting a 
bleak, uninhabited coast line of seven hundred miles, 
patrolled by one company of United States infantry, 
located in the bight opposite the island of Palolas 
the very point from which the insurgents received 
arms and ammunition when fighting the American 
troops. 

Japan has not exactly shown her teeth as yet ; but 
she has taken her stand in this particular, and she 
awaits the answer of the United States—awaits pa- 
tiently the slow process of the courts. 


Peril of Factionalism in New York. 


X-GOVERNOR ODELL, State Senator Edgar T. 
Brackett, and other Republicans have been crit- 
icising the management of the recent Republican cam- 
paignin New York. According to these leaders, many 
mistakes were made by State Chairman Woodruff, and 
these, they say, were responsible for the defeat of the 
candidates for the minor State offices on the Hughes 
ticket. Congressman Herbert Parsons, president of the 
New York County Republican committee, very properly 
defends Chairman Woodruff. It is well right here to 
sound a note of warning against factionalism in the 
Republican party. New York has had more party 
feuds than any other State, and many of these had 
national consequences. Every party in the State— 
Democratic, Whig, and Republican—has, in turn, been 
hampered by factional wrangles. The fights between 
the Livingstons, Clintons, Hamilton, Burr, Tompkins, 
and other party chiefs, affected the State’s public 
affairs for many years, and often defeated needed 
legislation and postponed work of great utility. 

Barnburner fought Hunker in the Democratic party 
in the ’forties and early ’fifties of the recent century, 
and these divisions gave the Whigs some victories in 
New York State; and in the feud of 1848 they dis- 
rupted the old Albany regency and threw the State 
and also the presidency to the Whig party, shutting 
out Cass, the Democratic presidential nominee, and 
placing Zachary Taylor in the White House. The 
squabbles between Seward’s radicals and Fillmore’s 
conservatives, or “‘ silver greys,’’ prevented the Whigs 
from utilizing the advantages which Democratic dis- 
organization offered. The fight between Fenton and 
Conkling for supremacy in the party in Grant’s days 
hampered the Republicans, while the stalwart-half- 
breed vendetta in Garfield and Arthur’s time slaugh- 
tered Folger for Governor in 1882, gave Cleveland his 
tremendous lead over Folger, made him the candidate 
for President in 1884, and placed a Democrat in the 
White House for the first time since Buchanan. 

John Kelly’s fight with Tilden incited Kelly’s bolt 
against Tilden’s friend, Lucius Robinson, defeated Rob- 
inson for re-election for Governor in 1879, and put 
Alonzo B. Cornell, Republican, in office. The rivalry 
between Hill and Cleveland threw New York and the 
country against Cleveland in 1888, Hill carrying the 
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State, and Cleveland’s antagonist, General Harrison, 
winning the State and the presidency. 

‘* New York’s politics were invented by the devil.’’ 
Let the warring Republican chiefs beware lest John 
Adams’s characterization of a century ago be applied 
to the New York politics of to-day. 


The Plain Truth. 


6s A PRESIDENTIAL boom for Cortelyou”’ is the 
latest from Washington. Notso long, we fear, 
as the insufferable Madden is retained in the Post-office 
Department to bedevil the periodical publishers of the 
United States. 
HE LONDON Times thinks that President Roose- 
velt has been able to violate with impunity some 
unwritten laws and well-established traditions without 
hurting his popularity or provoking opposition. One 
of these unwritten laws, it says, refers to the absence 
of the President from the territory of the United 
States during his term of office. Another is against 
entangling foreign alliances. Our London contempo- 
rary refers to these, but it omits to mention another, 
quite as important, namely, the unwritten law against 
a third term. President Roosevelt is in favor of en- 
forcing written statutes, but we believe that unwritten 
laws can look out for themselves. 
a 
A CONSIDERABLY different face is put upon the 
exclusion of Japanese from San Francisco schools 
when it is known that those excluded are said to be 
principally grown men. In the East, as well as in the 
West, and in the case of pupils of the same race, such 
separation is enforced. Even the most enthusiastic 
advocate of racial equality cannot find fault with the 
objection of parents to having their children of tender 
years closely associated in school with adult pupils of 
an entirely alien civilization. If, as reported, there are 
separate schools for these adult Japanese, the sensi- 
bilities of their government should not be wounded by 
the San Franciscans’ policy of segregation; but we 
still fail to see the appropriateness or justice of bar- 
ring Japanese children from attendance at the ordinary 
public schools. Certainly, if the excuse offered is not 
disingenuous, it should be possible to discriminate be- 
tween Japanese adults and children, so as to avoid all 
grounds of complaint on either side. 


[Tt IS hardly credible that official advices show that 

1,568 dogs were eaten by the people in Prussia 
last year. This, coming at a time when outcry is made 
against American meats, has its clear significance and 
requires little comment. When Secretary Metcalf re- 
turned to Washington from New York the other day, 
he recommended the appropriation of additional money 
for increasing the accommodations for immigrants at 
Ellis Island, where about 1,400,000 are dumped out 
each twelvemonth by the rapacious steamship com- 
panies. Of this vast horde of newcomers very many 
quickly enlist in the ranks of the dissatisfied and clam- 
orous. The resources, the generosity, and the patience 
of the American people are well-nigh illimitable ; but 
it might not be a bad idea to ship these dissatisfied and 
clamorous ones back to Europe, where they may re- 
sume their diet of dog. 

NE OF OUR Republican contemporaries, comment- 

ing on the very earnest and thoughtful speech of 

Governor-elect Hughes, at the banquet tendered him 
by the Republican Club of New York, has said that 
the Governor-elect, no doubt through oversight, failed 
to tender his acknowledgments of the Republican press 
of the State. It is true that Mr. Hughes, in his 
speech, expressed his grateful recognition of the work 
of State Chairman Woodruff and the members of the 
State committee, and of the county chairmen and 
district workers, the orators, spellbinders, and inde- 
pendent Democrats who sustained him; but if he 
overlooked the Republican press it was, perhaps, be- 
cause of his knowledge that the Republican newspa- 
pers are always foremost in leading public opinion, in 
maintaining the integrity of the party, and supporting 
its candidates. Chairman Woodruff, in his speech of 
introduction in presenting Mr. Hughes, had already 
said that ‘‘the greatest praise is due to the press of 
the State which regarded Hearst’s methods as an 
offense against decent journalism.’’ This was a high 
and well-deserved commendation ; and it was sufficient 
for the occasion. 

NOTHER “‘Indian war’’ has been peaceably con- 

cluded. The ‘“‘ ferocious’’ Utes have submitted 

to the arguments of the soldiers sent to subdue them, 
and have given up the hunting trip on which they had 
started when the Western correspondents seized the 
opportunity to telegraph alarmist ‘‘space stories ’’ to 
the effete and credulous Eastern press. One of our 
own correspondents illustrates the baselessness of the 
seare by this little story of a prominent ranch-owner 
in the territory “‘infested’’ by the Utes. He had come 
into the nearest town, Sheridan, Wyo., forty miles 
from his ranch. When he told his friends that he had 
left his family at home, they asked if he was nct 
afraid todoso. ‘‘Afraid?’’ he echoed. ‘‘The Utes 
are as peaceable as any of my neighbors. One of the 
squaws is helping my wife wash, and another is pitch- 
ing hay on the ranch.’’ The sensation-mongers among 
newspaper men and that section of the Western peo- 
ple in whose eyes ‘‘the only good Indian is a dead 
Indian ’’ are responsible for these stories of ‘“‘out- 
breaks,’’ and Eastern publishers should by this time 
have had experience enough to refuse to be made the 
victims (with their readers) of such silly and mischiev- 
ous hoaxes. 
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wt PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT a 


|F HER reception by the audience and critics on her 

first appearance at New York in Mr. Conried’s 
Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
may be taken as 
an earnest of her 
success in this 
country, Geral- 
dine Farrar, the 
young American 
singer, is about 
to be numbered 
among the few 
operatic artists 
who are honored 
among their own 
countrymen. Of 
Miss Farrar’s 
success in Ger- 
many, where she 
has been singing 
for several 
years, there is no 
question. Her 
last appearance 
in Berlin was 

















GERALDINE FARRAR, 


An American girl who has achieved fame on 
the German operatic stage, now singing marked by an en- 
betore her ‘* home folks.” thusiastic dem- 


onstration of re- 
gard on the part of the audience. Much discussion of 
her originality of costume and stage business has also 
contributed to the interest in her German career, 
though, doubtless, the stories of her wearing diamond 
shoe-buckles when playing Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
and the tales of a crown prince’s infatuation for her, 
did not prejudice New York critics in favor of her 
artistic ability. Nevertheless, in her singing and act- 
ing of the difficult part of Gounod’s heroine in ** Romeo 
et Juliette,’’ the opera in which she made her New York 
début, she won general commendation. The young 
soprano—she is only twenty-four years old—is the 
daughter of ‘‘ Sid’’ Farrar, whom old baseball enthu- 
siasts will remember as one of the ‘‘ Giants ”’ ; and he 
and his wife were probably the most interested mem- 
bers of the great audience that listened to the melting 
notes of Juliette on the opening night. of the opera 
season. 
— 

AN INTELLIGENT bookseller is a most efficient 

educator. Sidney E. Bridgman, who died re- 
cently at his home in Northampton, Mass., was one 
of the most eminent as well as one of the oldest book- 
sellers in the country. He had been in the business 
in the same store for sixty-three years. He loved his 
calling and magnified it by his ability and his charac- 
ter. He knew what was best in literature, had trav- 
eled widely, was a most charming converser, and was 
an active and versatile force for good in the historic 
and beautiful college town of which his old book-shop 
was a leading feature. His relations with the faculty 
and students of Smith College were intimate, and he 
was a trustee of Mount Holyoke College for two-score 
years. 
T° HAIL a child less than ten years of age as a 

genius would usually be regarded as an example 
of rash _ judg- 
ment. But that 
is what compe- 
tent musicians 
have done in the 
case of Pepito 
Arriola, a little 
pianist whose 
playing lately 
created a sensa- 
tion in Berlin. 
The touch of this 
precocious artist 
is described as 
being ideal, firm, 
yet light, and so 
highly is his 
talent esteemed 
that he has been 
called ‘‘the re- 
incaination of 
Mozart.’’ The 
lad was discov- 
ered by Profess- 
or Arthur 
Nikisch, under 
whose auspices 
he is now study- 
ing in the Ger- 
man metropolis. 
While he is being 
taught and trained, Pepito will be permitted to play 
in public only occasionally, just often enough to convince 
him and the musical world that he is making progress. 
The boy’s hands are so small that a piano with narrow 
keys had to be constructed especially for him. If he 
does not in later years redeem the brilliant promise of 
his boyhood it will not be the fault of the musical fra- 
ternity, for every member of the latter that has seen 
him is unjealously eager to aid his development. But 
he is teachable and aspiring, so that the rosy hopes en- 
tertained for him are likely to be at least partially 
realized. It is to be hoped that he will not be urged 
on too fast for the right growth of his powers, a mis- 
take often made in the case of bright children, 

















PEPITO ARRIOLA, 
The child pianist, who is called * the reincar- 
nation of Mozart.’’— Zhe Sketch. 





HILE THE final departure from India of Lord 

and Lady Curzon was deeply regretted in that 
country, the present viceroy, the Earl of Minto, and 
his family are becoming quite as popular with the na- 
tives as were their predecessors. Lord and Lady 
Minto have three charming daughters, two of whom 
have made their début, while the youngest, Lady Violet 
Elliot, is but sixteen years of age. During the period 
of Lord Minto’s successful service as Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada the family gained the good-will of the 
people of the Dominion. Lady Minto and her daugh- 
ters grew very fond of the Canadian winter pastime 

















LADY VIOLET ELLIOT, 


The charming youngest daughter of Lord Minto, the viceroy of India. 


of skating, and became experts in it. They otherwise 
adapted themselves fully to the conditions of their 
northern home to the great satisfaction of the inhabit- 
ants. There is a considerable difference between 
Canada and India in climate and customs, but these 
gracious and tactful women are proving as great a 
power socially in Calcutta as they were in Montreal. 
Lady Violet Elliot, whose portrait we give, has, de- 
spite her youthfulness, seen a great deal of the world. 
She is handsome, vivacious, and intelligent, fond of 
pets, and agreeable personally to all who know her. 
= 


“HE CZARINA of Russia is described as a woman 
of exceptional beauty, but extremely sensitive and 
shy. She is an excellent musician, and is very domes- 
tic in her tastes, preferring her evenings at home with 
her husband and children to the magnificent court func- 
tions in which the Dowager Czarina formerly delighted. 
OX-HUNTING is still a Christmas pastime in certain 
parts of this country, and there are so many persons 
interested in it that a national fox-hunters’ associa- 
tion exists and is a flourishing organization. Recently 
the association held a grand meet at Bardstown, Ky., 
a region most favorable to the sport in which the vis- 
itors were interested. A goodly number of members 
of the association were present with their thorough- 
bred horses and well-trained hounds, and these all took 
part in a number of very exciting hunts. Although 
part of the time there was snow on the ground, 
women as well as men rode gallantly after the hounds, 
and the events lacked none of the historic accessories 
of such affairs. One of the most diligent and daring 
of the lady riders was Miss Natalie Halstead, only 

















MISS NATALIE HALSTEAD, 


The twelve-year-old lady rider, who distanced all others of her sex at 
the National Fox Hunters’ meet. —/cClure. 


twelve years old, but an enthusiast in the sport, who 
had her gallop after the fox during every day of the 
meet. Few of the men, and none of the ladies, suc- 
ceeded in outriding her. She was invariably the first 
lady in at the killing, and was awarded the brush. 
Miss Halstead is an expert horsewoman, and is exceed- 
ingly fond of out-door activity, being in consequence a 
fine, healthy girl, overflowing with good spirits. She 
was one of the most popular and most noticed persons 
at the enjoyable gathering. 


[HE SUDDEN death. two days before last election 
day, of Genera] John H. Ketchum, who had been 
renominated for 
Congress by the 
Republicans for 
the nineteenth 
time in the 
twenty-first dis- 
trict of New 
York, was the 
occasion of one 
of the most re- 
markable feats 
ever performed 
ina political 
campaign. The 
committee to fill 
vacancies ap- 
pointed by the 
congressional 
convention met 
soon after Gen- 
eral Ketchum’s 
death and se- 
lected as a candi- 
date to replace 
him on the ticket 
Mr. Samuel Mc- 
Millan, of 
Mahopac, Putnam County. Then arrangements were 
made whereby, on Monday, within eighteen hours after 
his nomination, paster ballots bearing Mr. McMillan’s 
name were delivered in each town of the four counties 
comprising the district. On Tuesday every Republican 
was enabled to vote for Mr. McMillan, who, in spite of 
the fact that he had been unable to make any canvass 
whatever, was elected by a substantial plurality. Mr. 
MeMillan came to this country from Ireland in his 
infancy, and as a poor boy worked in a Pennsylvania 
coal mine. Being ambitious, however, he went to 
New York at the age of sixteen, learned the car- 
penter’s trade, attended night school, studied civil 
engineering and architectural drawing, and before he 
was twenty was foreman of two hundred workmen. 
Afterward he became a contractor and a real-estate 
dealer on a large scale, and succeeded in amassing a 
large fortune. Mr. McMillan wasa park commissioner 
under Mayor Strong, and superintended the completion 
of the famous New York Speedway. He is a man of 
pronounced ability, of great geniality, and has a host of 
friends. He will represent his district in the national 
legislature with honor and success. 
FEW YEARS ago all Europe rang with the notori- 
ety of a certain brigand in Italy named Muscolino. 
The latter’s career of romantic wickedness ended un- 
timely in his arrest by the unfeeling authorities. Ever 
since, he has been undergoing imprisonment, and has 
developed into a student and a poet. He is now grind- 
ing out verses with great assiduity. The character of 
the ex-brigand appears to have undergone a complete 
change, for his conduct in prison is exemplary, and he 
is considered a thoroughly reformed man. 
N VARIOUS sections of the land the holding of baby 
shows has become more or less of a fashion, and 
these events ap- 
pear to excite 
considerable pop- 
ular _ interest, 
while the prizes 
awarded confer 
local distinction 
both on the win- 
ning exhibits and 
their exhibitors. 
This _ pleasing 
species of diver- 
sion has not 
failed to find 
favor in even the 
conservative 
commonwealth 
of Vermont. One 
affair of the sort 
was, not long 
ago, the means 
of directing un- 
usual attention 
to the town of 
Wilmington in 
that State. It 
was the Wind- 
ham County 
show, and there 
were entries, of 
course, from all 
parts of the county. The aggregation of infants was 
something worth seeing, and the spirit of competition 
ran high among the parents. The youngsters were 
all fine-looking, and instead of a mere clique of judges 
being allowed to make the awards of honors, the mat- 
ter was left to the popular vote. When it came to 
choosing the handsomest girl baby on exhibition, the 
ballots of all the people present were cast for the 
little daughter of Mr. O. H. Jones, circulation man- 
ager of the Vermont Farm Journal, and she was given 
the first prize, a handsome diamond ring. The little 
lady was rather too young to appreciate such a treas- 
ure, but it was the general belief that she would do so 
before many years had passed, 

















HON. SAMUEL MC MILLAN, 
Whose Christmas present this year was a 
remarkably easy election 
to Congress. 

















A GREEN MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. 


The little girl who won the first prize in a 
Vermont baby show. 
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N ALL New York State there wasn’t a handsomer 
girl of twenty, at the time, than Colonel Forbes’s 
second daughter, Justine. And that is easily 
proved, too, by the old daguerreotype which has 
been hidden away in the secret drawer of my 
office desk for forty years and over. Why, 
didn’t Justine’s great dark eyes sparkle like the 
stars of midwinter? And who else had such 

silken, black curls combined with rose-pink cheeks, 
perfect ieeth, cherry-red lips, and creamy throat and 
arms? A girl of a thousand, talented, merry-hearted, 
and a life-prize, surely, for any one of her many ad- 
mirers, was sweet Justy Forbes. And at last Captain 
Kent Hermiston was the more than lucky winner. 
They made a splendid couple, and both were general 
favorites. Kent was a thoroughly good fellow, and 
he was as brave as the proverbial lion, for he had 
already won the Kearny Cross by a nervy battle-deed. 

Justine was gay and happy during the winter weeks 
of their short engagement and, like a snowbird, she 
flitted here and there, on a constant round of 


By Mrs. Findley Braden 


Justine sighed. ‘‘ He has been detained somewhere, 
of course. And the journey has been long and tiring, 
for Kent is still but a convalescent.’’ 

** But he promised to eat philopena with me before 
the wedding, and now he may not come at all.’’ 

“Nonsense, child!’’ cried Myrtace, indismay. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Hermiston may be a few minutes late, but he 
always keeps his word, and never disappoints.’’ 

““Yes,’’ added Justine; ‘‘Kent is a man of his word.’’ 

But the minutes flew by—ten, twenty, and even 
thirty of them. Colonel Forbes was impatiently pacing 
the long hall with Dr. Austin, the rector of St. Mark’s. 

‘Hermiston is late, for once,’’ he said, simply. ‘* But 
supper shall be served, and the ceremony can come 
after, so no time will be lost.’’ 

When the clock struck eight, Doris Crossmore, the 
prettiest of the bridesmaids, and Justine’s closest 
friend, hastened to her side, in sympathy. 
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that long ago, or I would never have let him win you 
from me, as he did, Justine.’’ 

She came a step closer at his words. ‘* Yes, Erd; 
you have always loved me, and I have always known 
and pitied you for it. Perhaps—if Kent and I had 
never met-—I might have learned to love you, just for 
your goodness to me. But after that I soon knew I 
could never love any one but—him. And when he 
placed this ring upon my finger I was so happy !’’ 

“ And you shall be happier still, Justine,’’ he said, 
gently putting aside her cold, detaining hand. ‘‘ Good- 
night, and good-bye! I may not soon return, for Her- 
miston will probably get here ahead of me.”’ 

Then Erd Cleland stepped out into the night, and 
finding his horse still saddled in the stable, he was 
soon on his back and away. But he went slowly at 
first, for his thoughts were yet with Justine. If the 
captain was playing false he would soon know it, and 
there would be a speedy reckoning. 

Justine’s pale, drawn face followed him as he hur- 

ried on. He could still see her sad, appeal- 





pleasure, that was still half marred by the 
captain’s continued absence. And this brings 
me straight as a rule to what was long 
called the Holly-berry Wedding, because 
of the many branches of holly used in dec- 
orating the broad hall and long parlors of 
the old Forbes homestead. It was Justine’s 
idea, and brothers, cousins, and friends 
helped her to carry it out by scouring the 


woods for holly with yellow berries. ‘* No 
red berries, please,’’ she said, with an im- 
ploring glance. ‘‘To me they seem like 


drops of blood, and you know that Kent 
has been wounded twice.’’ 

Yes, we all knew that; and I also knew 
that Erd Cleland’s chances for winning 
Justine’s warm, white hand would have been 
much greater if pity for a wounded soldier 
had not come at the right moment to weigh 
down the scales in Kent Hermiston’s favor. 
For Erd had loved her from childhood, while 
the captain had never set eyes upon her 
beautiful face until the previous. summer, 
when he had accompanied Colonel Forbes 
home on a brief furlough. But it had been 
love at sight on both sides, and so Erd didn’t 
complain, as he might have done, if she 
was being married against her wish to one 
who was not worthy. 

The wedding was set for Christmas eve, 
and the invitations flew right and left, till 
everybody in the county who was anybody 
was all on the tiptoe of pleasant expecta- 
tion. Even the children were interested, 
for Justine loved each one of them, and 
they, in turn, loved Justine. One little girl 
explained it by saying that she always saw 
kisses in Justy Forbes’s eyes, and got them, 
too, without asking. 

The family joy also extended to the 
servants. Justine’s old nurse, black Aunt 
Diademy, who had long been chief cook, 
laughed and cried together over her prep- 








ing eyes, and white, quivering lips. And 
how he pitied her for what she must yet be 
suffering—her intense heartache, dread un- 
certainty, and awful humiliation. 

But what if something had really happen- 
ed, as he had suggested, in ready sympathy. 
He had liked Hermiston from the first, al- 
though they had always been rivals. His 
voice and smile, and even the glance of his 
eye, was kindness personified, while his 
gentle, protecting way with all women, old 
or young, augured well for Justine’s future 
happiness, as bride and wife. And the cap- 
tain loved Justine, even as she loved him, 
so he surely had some excellent reason for 
thus slighting and neglecting her, at what 
should have been the proudest and happiest 
moment of her fair young life. 

Hark! What was that? Could it bea 
groan? Anxiety had brought strange fears, 
and perhaps his ears deceived him. But no, 
there it was again, and in the ravine on his 
right. Gray Elf heard it, too, for he stopped 
short and actually refused to goon. ‘‘ What 
is it, old fellow?’’ asked Erd, patting his 
head. 

A loud whinny was Gray Elf’s reply. 
So he quickly dismounted and carefully 
made his way down through the drifted 
snow by catching at a sapling here and 
there. ‘‘ Hello!’’ he shouted, and another 
groan was the response from a ledge just 
below, which he reached with a single leap. 
Then his foot touched—what? A human 

* body, outlined in the moonlight. 

‘*It’s the captain!’’ he said, aloud, as 
the moonlight showed a coat of army blue. 
** And I’m mighty glad that Justy and I kept 
our faith in him. Wake up, Kent! You 
are freezing to death here.’’ 

And Captain Hermiston slowly opened 
his eyes. ‘‘Is that you, Cleland? You 
must have been searching, or you’d never 








aration of the wedding dainties. And Ben os 
Blackadder, the colonel’s coachman, wHo 
was a great banjoist, and something of a 
poet, composed a really good song, begin- 
ning : 
It’s comin’ soon, 
Befo’ full moon 
Deah missy’s weddin’-day. 
So git yo’ banjos all in tune, 
An’ plinkty-plink away. 
Plinkty-plink, 
Plinkty-plink, 
Plinkty-plink away. 


When Christmas eve finally came, the roomy old 
house at Marshden was filled to overflowing with 
merry wedding-guests. Outside, there was a constant 
jingle of sleigh-bells, while within, all was light, 
warmth, and yellow holly-berries everywhere. And 
the effect was really wonderful. The wedding cere- 
mony was to be at eight, and the captain had tele- 
graphed from New York that he would arrive at 
seven. Justine had obligingly promised the children 
a first private view of the bride, and so they trooped 
up to her room in happy pairs, with many “‘ohs !’’ and 
‘‘ahs !’’ when they reached the open door, where pret- 
ty Myrtace Forbes, an older sister, was fastening the 
long wedding-veil. For Justine was radiant in ivory 
satin and real lace, and Kent’s gift, a beautiful pearl 
necklace, was clasped about her round white throat. 
There were yellow holly-berries in her black braids 
and among the soft folds of lace on her bosom. 

“You can look, but you must not touch,’’ said mat- 
ter-of-fact Myrtace to the eager children. 

‘But we want to kiss her !’’ pleaded one. 

““And I shall kiss them all !’’ decided Justine. 

So, quite regardless of wedding finery, ten happy 
minutes followed that actually ended with a romp, in 
which the six bridesmaids joined. 

“Sister Justy,’’ said little Linnie Forbes, at last, 
what makes Captain Hermiston so late ?’’ 

Justine smiled. ‘‘ He is to come at seven, dear.’’ 
“* But it was seven by the hall clock when we came 
up the stair, and I’ve been listening to hear the door- 
bell ever since. ’’ 
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tograph by Nellie Coutant. 


““MANY BRANCHES OF HOLLY USED IN DECORATING THE BROAD HALL 


AND LONG PARLORS.” 


““Has Kent come? Is there any word, Doris ? 
she asked. 

**'No, Justy. 
do not worry.”’ 

She had laid her wedding-veil aside, and was stand- 
ing at the window, with bright, tearless eyes fixed on 
the snow-covered lawn. ‘‘ Yes, Doris, Kent is bound 
to come sooner or later ; I haven’t a fear on that score. 
And I am going down to supper, too, because I want 
every one to be glad and happy, and do full justice to 
Aunt Diademy’s splendid cooking. Call mother and 
the girls. They have waited too long already.”’ 

So she had her way, and smilingly headed the wed- 
ding party that went in gay procession to the dining- 
room. Kent’s vacant chair at the head of the long 
table spoke volumes, but his name was not mentioned, 
save when the colonel announced that Captain Her- 
miston had been unavoidably detained. 

Dancing followed supper, at Justine’s request, and 
nine o’clock came with startling rapidity, for there 
was still no sign of the missing bridegroom. Anxiety 
was plainly written on the countenance of every 
guest. 

Justine had stolen away to the library, and there 
Erd Cleland found her, white-faced and speechless. 
“* Courage !’’ he whispered. ‘‘I shall bring Captain 
Hermiston back to you if I have to go clear to New 
York to find him. But I’ll ride over to the station 
first. There is a late train, you know, and he may 
come on that.’’ 

She caught Erd’s strong hand, appealingly ‘* You 
have been kind and good, from my babyhood up. Tell 
me that you, too, still believe in Kent Hermiston. 
Surely he does not intend to—desert me!’’ the last 
two words coming with an effort. 

**No, no!’”? Erd answered, quickly. “* Something 
may have happened, but the captain is as true as steel, 
and I would stake my life upon it. I made sure of 


But he will surely be here at last, so 


have found me.’’ 
**What’s the matter ?’’ 
“*Leg broken, I think.’’ 
‘** How did it happen ?’’ 
‘Horse bolted and threw me down on 
It was hours ago, though, and—what 


or? 


this ledge. 
will Justine think ? 

**Can you stand ?’’ 

‘No; I’ve tried that fifty times. But give me 
your arm and we’ll get back to the road somehow.’’ 

The ascent was slow and toilsome, yet it was ac- 
complished at last, and Gray Elf carried them both to 
the colonel’s in a jiffy. Hermiston had fainted, and 
Ben Blackadder bore him into the hall. But restora- 
tives were applied with quick success, and the guests 
made way for Justine, who knelt at his side with tender 
touches and loving words. ‘‘I knew you would come, 
Kent! Erd and I never doubted that.’’ 

‘And he has saved my life, Justine. 
now, for I cannot.’’ 

She arose with charming grace, and before Erd 
Cleland could prevent her, had suddenly kissed his 
hand. ‘‘God will bless you for it!’’ she murmured. 

‘*That’s right,’’ said Kent. ‘* But I brought the 
accident on myself through hurrying here to surprise 
Justine. Is Dr. Austin still here ?’’ 

*“Yes,’’ said the rector. 

** And could you marry us now ?”’ 

“* With pleasure.’’ 

‘*Then go right ahead—with Justine’s consent, of 
course.’’ 

“*T give it gladly,’ she added. And with those 
who loved her best grouped beneath the holly-branches, 
Justine Forbes became Justine Hermiston. 

“It’s the bestest wedding in all the world,’’ said 
Linnie, ‘‘ because it makes everybody smile again.’’ 

And outside, the Christmas waits were already sing- 
ing, sweet and clear, “‘ Salute the happy morn.”’ 


Thank him 


How do I happen to cae all that I have written 
at this lateday? Well, I am Erdman Cleland. And 
a branch of holly with yellow berries that I picked up 
this morning brought it all back to me. 
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THE JANITOR’S CHRISTMAS.—Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Frederick McCormick. 
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“1 WONDER WHERE SANTA IS?” 


1. 
| KNOW an ancient farm-house where 
The children still believe 
In good old Santa Claus, and watch 
The flue on Christmas eve ; 
And every ear is strained to hear 
Upon the snowy roofs 
The ting-a-ling of silver bells 
And stamp of tiny hoofs. 


BUT sleepy eyes are sure to close 
Before his saintship comes, 
And leaves the little stockings stuffed 
With Teddy-bears and drums. 
But, oh! what joy on Christmas morn 
To wake and hunt them through, 
And strew the tumbled coverlet 
With treasures bright and new. 



























“1’8 UP AND I'S DOWN ON CHRISTMAS DAY.” 


“THE mother shares the merry games 
That please her girls and boys, 

The winter day is all too short 
To play with half their toys ; 

But when the light begins to wane 
They seek the sofa wide, 

And climb aboard, and off they go 
Upon a Christmas ride. 















“LET'S HUNT IN OUR STOCKINGS.” e 


IV. 
OH! magic power of faith that makes 
A sofa seem a sleigh, 

And listens for a saint to come 

The chimney’s sooty way. 
Of all the gifts of gold or gems 

That Christmas morning brings, 
The best is still a little child’s 

Belief in childish things. MINNA IRVING. 
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“OFF FOR A CHRISTMAS RIDE.” 


Photographs from Mary H. Northend. 
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THE SENATOR FROM SWAMPODLE 


By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 
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‘THE QUEER sign with its infirm letters was rudely 

scrawled in black paint on the whitewashed walls 
of a very tumble-down shingled house which stood on 
the confines of the district known in local parlance as 
**Swampoodle.’’ On the north side of the shanty was 
a large vacant lot fenced in, to be sure, but with a 
much dilapidated fence which inclosed a choice collec- 
tion of dump-heaps and mud-holes that in the rainy 
weather became goodly puddles where boys of the 
neighborhood were wont to play at 
sailing chips with improvised paper 


‘“ De snow-ball question,’’ said he, 
with an air of disdain, swinging his 
arms violently to and fro ‘* What’s 
de use ob dat? Can’t we git all de 
snow-balls what we wants at dis time 
o’ year widout payin’ fo’ dem ?’’ 

**De ge’men from Randall’s Alley am a-talkin’ 
’roun’ de question,’’ returned Neb with dignity. 
“**Tain’t de time o’ year what we wants ter know; 
it’s de price what’s fittin’ ter ask fer de snow-balls. 
Now, ole Aunt Clorinda, she done say dat de least she 
can sell ’em fer is one cent and a half, or two snow- 
balls fer three cents. De tariff is too high fer us; 
kin we git dem same snow-balls fer less, an’ how ?’’ 

This was apparently a poser; the boys exchanged 
glances and made no reply, and one, smaller than the 
others, performed a somersault backward into the 
street, and came up gasping with delight at his own 
performance. 

‘“Whar’s we gwine ter git de sugah ?’’ demanded 
Neb, after a short pause. ‘‘’Spects yo’ ge’men ain’t 
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’bout dat tariff long ’nuff ter know de question? Do- 
mestic tariff is our tariff ; furrin tariff is dem fellers 
what comes from Randall’s Alley.’’ 

Out on the air rang a laugh, a clear girlish laugh, 
and Neb nearly fell off his perch on the fence as he 
heard it. 

‘‘Laws, Miss Em’ly ! wharever did yo’ come from ? 
We’se jes’ playin’ like we was de Senate up ter de 
capitol. Hol’ on,’’ waving a dignified farewell to his 
rapidly disappearing companions, ‘‘dis chambah am 
adjourned till to-morrow.’’ And Neb hopped down 
and whistled for Spike as he snatched off his tattered 
hat and remembered to say good-morning. ‘* Neb,’’ 
said Miss Emily, when she had finished her laugh. 
‘Now I know what to call you, ‘The Senator from 
Swampoodle.’’’ And again the pretty young lady 
laughed as she surveyed the droll specimen beside 
her. ‘‘ Where did you ever get the idea? I mean 
what possessed you to play such a game ?’’ 

‘** Laws, Miss Em’ly! since I was knee-high to a 
grasshopper I use ter go ter de Senate gallery an’ sit 
’round on de benches, an’ de do’- 
keeper he done le’me stay ’cause it’s 





sails, which served for boats. Al- 
together not an attractive or even 
cleanly location, but to the queer, half- 
clad morsel of humanity who sat on 
the top rail of the fence, with his bare, 
brown toes curled over the broken 
board below, it represented the play- 
ground which bounded the horizon of 
all his enjoyment. 

The December wind was cold and 
keen, but the sun shone, and Neb was 
conscious of a genial warmth in the 
region of his back to which it had long 
been a_ stranger during the cold 
weather that for once had descended 
upon our capital city. Neb’s coat 
was a marvel with its manifold rents 
and patches, but his trousers were 
stout and whole (though at least a size 
too large for him), and had been 
the gift of ‘*Miss Em’ly’’ when he 
left the hospital a month ago, where 
he had been attended for rheumatic 
fever. 

** Whar is yo’, Spike,’’ called Neb, 
suddenly, balancing himself carefully 
on the rail as he endeavored to look 
behind him. ‘‘ Blest ef dat dog ain’t 
hidin’ in a dust-heap. Hi! doan’ yo’ 
heah me callin’? Come ’long, sah,”’ 
as a small yellow cur emerged from 
the pile in question and ambled up to 
his master; ‘‘stop lickin’ my toes, 
Spike. Reckon yo’se hungry ’nuff to 
eat pavin’ stones.”’ 

No sooner had Neb’s shrill call to 
his dog echoed across the playground 
than a small crowd of little darkeys 
of various sizes and shades of color 
appeared from the alleys which ended 
where the vacant lot began, all head- 
ing for that inclosure. There were at 
least ten or twelve of them, in differ- 
ent stages of rags and tatters, but 
they all ran and shouted and laughed 
as only the African race can, tumbling 
over each other in their efforts to reach 
their playground. Over the fence at 








warm in dar, an’ he knows me, an’ so 
I kinder gits to un’erstan’ dey ways, 
an’ de boys an’ me has lots o’ fun 
playin’ we’se de United States Senate, 


we does. ’Tain’t no harm—yo’s de 
fust pussen as has heard us, sho’ 
*nuff.’’ 

“‘Neb,’’ returned Miss Emily, 


putting her hand on the tattered 
shoulder, ‘‘I’m glad to see you so 
well and able to play games of any 
kind. I came down this morning to 
find out how you were getting on; at 
the house your step-mother said you 
had gone down to the spare lot, so I 
followed you. What can I do for you— 
do you need any clothes ?’’ 

A shade fell over the queer little 
face. Then Neb straightened up and 
waved his thanks, hat in hand. 

“*I’s doin’ pretty well, thank yo’ 
ma’am, ’cause since I came back from 
the hospital maw treats me better ; 
done wallop me but onest. But what 
I dose want is mo’ feed for Spike; 
pore Spike, he’s so hungry, an’ he 
do eat pow’ ful !’’ 

Miss Emily took out her pocket- 
book. 

“‘TIf I give you some money, Neb, 
will you promise to spend it on your- 
self as well as on Spike ?”’ 

But Neb drew himself up and 
resolutely turned aside. 

**Thank yo’, Miss Em’ly ; de doc- 
tor done give me a whole silver dollah 
an’ ’tain’t all gone yet.”’ 

‘The doctor,’’ said Miss Emily ; 
with heightened color. ‘‘Oh, is he 
looking after you, Neb ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ replied the boy, walking 
beside her as the young lady picked 
her way daintily back to the paved 
street from which she had come. 
“‘But I ain’t seen him for a couple o’ 
weeks —’spose he’s too busy at dat 
hospital. Has yo’ been out ridin’ wid 
him lately ?’’ 








various points they came, and Neb, his 
yellow dog crouching at his side, sur- 
veyed the assembly with an air of 
benign approval. 

“*Take yo’ places, ’’ announced Neb, 
after carefully counting the boys. ‘‘Dis chambah 
am gwine into ’zecutive session at oncst.’’ 

“*What’s we gwine to ’sider dis yer time?’ sung 
out a little fellow with very white teeth and round, 
shining eyes, who perched himself cautiously on the 
rail beside Neb. ‘‘ De tariff or de silver question ?”’ 

**Doan’ yo’ hollah till dis meetin’ am organized ; 
I’s gwine to call yo’ to order jes’ as soon as de sen- 
ators takes dey seats. Now, is yo’ all ready ?”’ glanc- 
ing carefully around the fence where the twelve other 
tatterdemalions were seated in various attitudes which 
the condition of the boards compelled them to assume. 
“**Cause ef so, we’ll perceed. I move de ’sideration 
ob de snow-ball question.’’ 

Down off the fence hopped the biggest boy of all. 


“NEB LAY LIMP IN THE TENDER ARMS THAT CLASPED HIS LITTLE FORM.” 


caught holt ob dat; we kin make plenty ob snow- 
balls, as de opposite side ob dis chambah hab re- 
marked, but how’s we gwine ter git de sugah ?”’ 

**T’s got seben cents what I done ’arnt in news- 
papers,’’ piped up a big boy. ‘‘An’ we kin git de 
sugah at de corner grocery.”’ 

** An’ how’s yo’ gwine ter make snow-balls fittin’ 
to eat ef yo’ did? We ain’t hyar ter determine ef we 
kin manufacture snow-balls, but what oughter be de 
domestic tariff.’’ 

‘* What’s that, anyhow ?’’ asked Pete, the big boy 
who came from Randall’s Alley. 

**Doan yo’ know?’’ Neb sniffed scornfully and 
sat up straighter than ever on that top rail. ‘‘ Ain’t 
yo’ heard Senator Chandler talkin’ up in de Capitol 


‘*No,’”’ answered Miss Emily. It 
was such a freezing little monosyllable 
that the boy, sensitive and quick- 
witted beyond his years, raised his 
startled eyes to her crimsoning face 
and faltered, “‘I begs yo’ pardon. Ag 

“*For what ?”’ with a laugh. ‘‘ No, Neb, Dr. Kings- 
bury and I do not go driving any more. I presume he 
is too occupied with society for any such interruptions.’’ 

Again the touch of bitterness grated on the boy’s 
ears, and with instinctive politeness he changed the 
subject. 

**Miss Em’ly,”’ he said with a little chuckle, ‘‘I’s 
been mighty lucky, Ihas. I’s got a persition—ain’t 
dat what yo’ call it ?—in de rest’rant up to de Capitol, 
an’ I’s gwine’ter set in ter-morrer fo’ one week on trial 
wid salery.”’ 

** Position,’ 
what work ?’’ 
“* I totes de dishes from de kitchen to de scullery, 


’ said Miss Emily, greatly diverted ; ‘‘ for 
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an’ waits on de gem’en what washes de plates,’’ said 
Neb, superbly. 

**And the salary ?’’ Miss Emily’s pretty dimples 
deepened. 

** Fifty cents a week an’ one squar’ meal a day. 
Spike an’ me’ll hev good times now.’’ 

Miss Emily put a card in Neb’s hand, as she said: 

**Why, you’re getting on finely, Neb. I shall want 
to hear all about it. You only saw me at the hospital. 
I live on K Street at that number, and you must come 
to wish me merry Christmas next Thursday. ”’ 

**Laws, Miss Em’ly, ’cose I’ll come. Ken I fotch 
Spike ?’’ 

** And Spike also,’’ laughed the pretty girl, as she 
waved him good-bye and walked rapidly away. 

Neb watched the graceful figure until it disappeared, 
then he sat down ona convenient curbstone and indulged 
in a brown study for fifteen minutes. Then he rose, 
stretched himself, pulled Spike’s tail, and with an ear- 
splitting whistle tore off up the street, Spike close at 
his heels. 

Dr. Kingsbury had just completed a rather tire- 
some morning at the Emergency Hospital, and coming 
down the steps of the building looked about for his 
buggy, when Neb’s small figure bore down upon him. 

** Hallo, Neb! where’d you spring from? How’s 
the rheumatism—and is the dollar used up ?”’ 

** Mornin’,’’ gasped Neb, as he brought up before 
the doctor. ‘‘ De rheumatism is all right, an’ I’s got 
forty cents left, thank yo’ sah.’’ 

The doctor smiled and put his hand in his pocket. 

‘*No,’’ said Neb, stuffing both hands in his pockets 
to resist temptation ; “‘not to-day. Miss Em’ly jes’ 
done asked me ef I had ’nuff money, an’ I tole her yo’ 
give me a dollah.’’ 

‘**Miss Emily ?’’ Slowly buttoning hisglove. ‘‘So 
she’s been to see you ?’’ 

‘*Laws, yes.’’ Neb chuckled at the recollection, 
then, suddenly sobering down, he added with an artful 
sigh: ‘‘My ’pinion is Miss Em’ly’s fallen off mightily. 
She looked porely, and I saw tears in her eyes while 
she was talkin’.’”’ 

‘Tears !’’ echoed the doctor. 
Miss Emily hasn’t time for tears 
society.”’ 

‘Why, dat’s p’cisely what she said ’bout yo’,’’ 
quoth Neb, with an air which would have convinced 
the soul of a hardened skeptic ; ‘‘ what’s ‘ sassioty,’ 
anyhow? An’ why do it pervent yo’ from takin’ her 
ridin’ in yo’ phaeton ?’’ 

Under his overcoat the handsome young doctor’s 
heart gave a sudden bound; it was ten long dismal 
days since a few hasty words, deeply repented, had 
sent him from the side of the girl he loved. Was it 
possible that she, too, ——- 

‘*Neb,’’ said the doctor, quickly, walking to his 
buggy. ‘‘ Suppose you tell me what Miss Emily really 
did say to you about me.”’ 

‘**Nuffin’ much’’—with an aggravatingly careless 
twirl of the tattered hat. ‘‘ Only that yo’ doan take 
her ridin’ no mo’, ’caise yo’ seem so occupied wid 
what’s dat curus word—wid sassioty.”’ 

Neb would have made his fortune on the stage as 
he gazed innocently up into the doctor’s face and saw 
it brighten with a smile. ‘‘ Miss Em’ly looked kinder 
pale ; ’speck a nice ride would do her a heap o’ good,’’ 
he added, insinuatingly. 

Dr. Kingsbury broke into a merry laugh—a laugh 
which somehow seemed to clear away the mists which 
had overhung his sky. 

‘*So you’ve taken to prescribing, have you? I[’ll 
bear it in mind, Neb.’’ And with a kindly nod the 
handsome doctor drove briskly away. 

Neb chuckled as he scampered off téward Swam- 
poodle. 

** Reckon I’s got dat ride fo’ MissEm’ly. Spike, 
quit yo’ foolishness, or yo’ an’ me’|l both git walloped 
when maw catches us.’’ And the pair trotted back 
to the tumble-down shanty which Neb called home, 
where he crept softly in to avoid, if possible, the blows 
which were often his portion. 

Neb’s face and hands were scrubbed until they 
shone when he presented himself at the Capitol res- 
taurant next morning. He was much awed by the 
cook, whose white paper cap filled him with admira- 
tion, although that dignitary dispatched him to the 
scullery and frowned darkly upon Spike, who, with 
meek ears and drooping tail, stood patiently outside the 
door. The good-natured darkly who served as scullion 
proved more amiable, and, to Neb’s great joy, the dog 
was allowed to creep inside and lie in a warm corner 
under the sink. 

The week rolled by swiftly, and the day before 
Christmas dawned bright and warm. Congress was 
to adjourn, but a new Senator from the West had un- 
expectedly been besieged by several constituents, and 
as it was easier to lunch them at the Capitol before 
leaving for New York, he had ordered quite an elab- 
orate ‘‘spread,’’ as he termed it, from the restaurant. 
Being short-handed in the kitchen, Neb had been sent 
to assist the cook at mid-day, and Spike, all unseen, 
softly followed his master there. The piece de ré- 
sistance was a fine young turkey, and while making 
salad, the dish containing it was set on a hastily im- 
provised low stool near the range. 

**Dese yer aigs ain’t only tol’able,’’ grumbled the 
cook. ‘‘ Hyar, youngster, yo’ jes’ find some mo’ in de 
’frigerator.”’ 

** Whar’s it at ?’’ ventured Neb, timidly. 

***Cose yo’ doan know—stupid idjut !’”” Neb dodged 
the egg-shells which were aimed at his head. ‘*‘Come 
along, an’ fotch a plate to hol’ ’em. Leave dat do’ 
open ; dis kitchen’s too blame hot.’’ 

What particular imp of evil inspired Spike will 


“*Nonsense, Neb. 
she’s occupied with 
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never be found out, but the crucial moment of 
that yellow dog’s existence had arrived. The instant 
the cook’s white cap disappeared, followed by Neb, 
Spike raised his head; it took but a swift second for 
him to reach that turkey. With one well-directed 
snap of his jaws he seized it, and darting through the 
half-open door in less time than it takes to tell, Spike 
and the turkey were bounding down Capitol Hill and 
heading for Swampoodle as swiftly as four stout legs 
could speed over the pavement. 

Neb, holding carefully a plate of eggs, gained the 
kitchen just in time to see the culprit dashing past 
the window. With a howl of dismay the boy dropped 
the plate and fled in pursuit, leaving behind him a 
chaos of broken eggs, a swearing cook, and half a 
dozen darkeys from adjacent quarters swelling the 
chorus. 

Down over the hill flew Spike ; and Neb, panting 
and breathless, finally reached the shanty in Swam- 
poodle. As he stumbled over the threshold he heard 
his step-mother’s shrill tones, this time in high good 
humor. 

‘Ef dat dog ain’t got hoss sense! Hol’ on, yo’ 
Ann Elizabeth; gib some dat ar white meat to yo’ 
pore little sisters an’ me; we’ve got our Christmas 
dinner de day befo’.’’ 

On the table, with a newspaper spread beneath it, 
sat what remained of the nice fat turkey. Spike, the 
criminal, was gnawing a goodly drumstick in the cor- 
ner, and the whole family seemed jubilant. Neb burst 
out crying. 

‘*W-what’s yo’se all doin’?’’ he sobbed. “* Dat ar 
turkey doan, belong to us. Spike done stole it—oh, 
Lawd! oh, Lawd! how’s I ever goin’ to pay fo’ it— 
an’ my Christmas money done gone !”’ 

His cup of woe was full. He sat down on the floor 
in abject despair as they all screamed and shrieked 
around him; then he crept away to the little cupboard 
where he slept and closed the door. 

The short December day was some two hours older 
when Neb, roused from the sleep into which he had 
fallen, felt his step-mother shaking him awake. 

““Yo’se better git up an’ git,’’ the woman whis- 
pered. ‘‘Yo’ stole dat turkey, I know yo’ did, an’ 
dar’s a cop been hyar fo’ yo’. I jes’ done tol’ him 
yo’ was gone fo’ milk, but he’ll come back. I’s giv- 
in’ yo’ a chance to quit ; d’ye hear ?’’ 

Neb heard—alas! and to his half-awakened senses 
the only thing that appeared possible was instant flight. 
He sprang up, seized his torn cap, and bolted out of 
the door, hardly conscious that Spike, faithful as ever, 
followed at his hecls. On and on he fled, turning 
corner after corner, striking out blindly for the country, 
until at last, as his brain grew clearer, he found him- 
self on Bennings’s road, not far from the grade-crossing 
of the railroad. Neb had often been there, and, select- 
ing a friendly stump off the roadside, he sat down to 
rest and think. The shadows lengthened; several 
vehicles rattled down the road past him, but he did 
not move. Spike came upand licked his face ; as Neb 
pushed him aside he felt something in his coat pocket. 
Then he remembered ; it was the card ‘‘ Miss Em’ly ”’ 
gave him. Oh! why had he not gone to her? She 
would make it all straight—she would never believe 
he was a thief. As he jumped up with this bare 





No Dinner Ever Quite So Good 





. 
HEN mother used to cook on holidays 
For Bob and Jane and little Joe and me, 
It must have done her dear heart good to gaze 
Upon us as we clamored hungrily. 
Oh, was it some peculiar knack she knew 
That no one else has ever understood ? 
I know not; but I know that this is true: 
No dinner ever tasted quite so good. 


ITH magic such as she alone possessed 
The bread and sage were mixed in proper parts, 

So that the splendid fowl was always dressed 

To make our palates glad and please our hearts. 
How happily she labored to provide 

The feasts she gave us as she only could, 
While we the grateful appetites supplied— 

No meal has ever tasted quite so good. 


I SEE her still, as I beheld her then, 
Come smiling from the kitchen, and I see 
The great, brown drumsticks pointing up again— 
In fancy I can hear the shouts of glee. 
I smell the savory odor of it yet, 
Nor might blot out the picture if I would; 
As long as I may eat I’ll not forget— 
No meal has ever tasted quite so good. 


HE mince and pumpkin pies she used to make 
Possessed a flavor that was rich and rare; 

The doughnuts and the luscious layer-cake 

Have never yet been equaled anywhere! 
The years have swiftly flown since father carved, 

The ways have spread and lengthened as they should; 
How restlessly we sat and watched, half-starved- 

No meal has ever tasted quite so good. 


HE happy days when aunts and uncles shared 
Our bounty with us may return no more; 

Kings ne’er may feast as richly as we fared, 

And princes never fared as well before! 
The doughnuts, the cranberry sauce, the pies, 

And, best of all, the joy of motherhood 
That, as she served us, glistened in her eyes! 

No meal has ever tasted quite so good. 

S. E. KIseEr. 
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thought, he saw a bay horse appear in the distance, 
trotting rapidly toward him. Surely, he knew that 
that carriage—why, there was “‘ Miss Em'ly ’’ herself 
with Dr. Kingsbury. Nearer and nearer they came, 
and Neb darted up to meet them, but the happy 
lovers were so engrossed in their conversation that 
they never saw the little ragged figure at the roadside 
as the phaeton sped on to the crossing. 

Neb’s lip quivered, and he put up his hand to dash 
off a tear as he ran swiftly after the carriage, when 
a distant roar struck his ears. Neb knew what it was 

the fast Western express; and he also knew that 
Bennings’s grade-crossing was the most dangerous in 
the District because of the curving road on both sides 
as you approach the track, which prevents sight of the 
train until you are fairly upon it. A gasping cry es- 
caped his lips : 

“*Oh, Lawd ! de gates, de gates !’ 

No help there, alas! for the tired switchman had 
gone home for a few fatal minutes, and the uncon- 
scious lovers drove blindly on, seeing the road clear 
before them. But as his horse’s feet struck the up 
track, Dr. Kingsbury involuntarily tightened his reins, 
and in that precious second a small figure hurled itself 
past the wheels and caught the horse by the bridle. 
Just in time—for, as the gates swung down, pinning 
them within the tracks, Neb’s weight pulled the horse 
around in the directionin which the express was going, 
aud the phaeton swung aside as the flying train swept 
on, and horse and boy went crashing down together. 

A quarter of a mile down the track the engineer 
stopped the express, and a crowd of passengers ran 
back to the crossing. They pulled Neb out from be- 
neath the horse (whose legs were broken), and when 
he opened his eyes ‘‘Miss Em’ly ’”’ was holding his 
hand and sobbing softly. 

** Yo’se all safe? An’ de doctor ?’’ whispered the 
faint voice. ‘‘ Whar is pore Spike?’’ And Neb lay 
limp in the tender arms that clasped his little form. 


The Christmas chimes were ringing as Dr. Kings- 
bury bent over a little white bed in the Emergency 
Hospital. 

** Wake up, Neb,’’ hesaid, cheerfully. “‘ It’s Christ- 
mas morning, but you will have to lie still until this 
arm and rib are in working order again.”’ 

A faint whisper came back. 

** But yo’ an’ Miss Em’ly doan’ know—— 

““Yes, we do. I stopped at your home, and all you 
have to do is to get well.’’ 

**Whar’s Miss Em’ly ?”’ 

“*Here,’’ said a soft voice, and the pretty young 
lady took his hand in hers. ‘‘Goto sleep, Neb. A 
merry Christmas to you, dear.”’ 

Then, as the dark eyes smiled and the tired eyelids 
fell, she added, with a sob: 

** And a happy Christmas for us all 
and the ‘ Senator from Swampoodle.’ ”’ 


Will Poverty be Abolished ? 


N THE benevolent mood which the return of the 
holiday season is apt to engender, many people are 
brought to think seriously of the great and increasing 
number of the poor and needy in our large cities. It 
is a cheering fact that so much is done by the kindly 
disposed during the time of joy and good-will in behalf 
of the less-favored members of the community. But it 
is a still more cheering fact that, not content with mere 
temporary alleviation of want, philanthropists are ear- 
nestly considering the problem of practically abolishing 
poverty. They hope that some time there will be de- 
vised a plan which, operating continuously shall obvi- 
ate the severer stresses of indigence. 
»s * 


No Medicine 


BuT CHANGE OF Foop GAVE FINAL RELIEF. 
Most diseases start in the alimentary canal 

ach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel troubles 
comes from eating too much starchy and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the starchy 
food we eat—white bread, pastry, potatoes, oats, etc. 
—these things are digested in the small intestines, and 
if we eat too much, as most of us do, the organs that 
should digest this kind of food are overcome by excess 
of work, so that fermentation, indigestion, and a long 
train of ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest, and this is 
changed into acids, sour stomach, belching gas, and a 
bloated, heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from indigestible foods 
to Grape-Nuts will work wonders in not only relieving 
the distress, but in building up a strong digestion, clear 
brain, and steady nerves. A Washington woman 
writes : 

** About five years ago I suffered with bad stomach 
—dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation—caused, I know 
now, from eating starchy and greasy food. 

“I doctored for two years without any benefit. 
The doctor told me there was no cure for me. I could 
not eat anything without suffering severe pain in my 
back and sides, and I became discouraged. 

‘* A friend recommended Grape-Nuts and I began to 
use it. In less than two weeks I began to feel better, 
and inside of two months I was a well woman and 
have been ever since. 

“‘T can eat anything I wish with pleasure. We eat 
Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast and are very fond 
of it.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. ‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 
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thank God ! 
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ast Christmas on the Sea of Marmora at 


WONDER whether Christmas to a child of the 
West can mean as much as it did to us Greek 
children of the East, living on the island of 
Prinkipo in Turkey, or at least as it did to me. 
Even as I recall it now there comes a thrill to 
my heart and a lump in my throat. 

We used to fast for several weeks before 
Christmas, though if any one had asked me I should 
have said that we had not eaten meat for months. 
The house had been cleaned from top to bottom, till 
the windows shone like diamonds, and the unpainted 
wooden floors were white from much scrubbing, and 
even the ikons had been taken from their ikonostases 
and washed with vinegar and water. 

At last, when it seemed as if time would never 
move on, Christmas was actually at hand. Even my 
little Turkish slave, Kamilé—although she had not been 
fasting—caught the infection, and joyfully announced 
to me that the prophet was going to be born. (Christ 
is second only to Mahomet with the Mussulmans. ) 

The wonderful Christmas eve began the festivities. 
It was generally cold weather. ‘‘Gyro trigyro ta 
christoughena ’’—‘‘’round about Christmas’’—as the 
saying is, the winter begins ; but cold and desolate as 
was the weather, and brown and bare the landscape, 
all was illumined by the marvel of Christ’s birth 
about to take place, for to our youthful imaginations 
this was no mere anniversary, but an actuai occurrence 
every year. 

From the public ovens had come all the cakes and 
tarts that looked so good but were not to be tasted 
until to-morrow, because they were made with butter, 
which, like meat, eggs, and fish, was prohibited to us 
during the time of fasting. And as soon as dusk came 
the houses everywhere were lighted up, while the ex- 
citement became so intense that we walked about on 
tiptoe, and hardly dared to speak. 

Presently, from afar, we began to hear weird music, 
and my heart nearly suffocated me with its beating. 

‘*They are coming !’’ I shouted, ‘‘oh! please, they 
are coming !’’ 

For an hour I had been ready for them, and now I 
rushed down to the big hall where they would appear. 
There I sat on a high chair. surrounded with packages 
of eatables, and in my lap I held a box, which, as I re- 
member it, contained inexhaustible thousands of small 
coins. The music came ever nearer, till it stopped at 
the door, and a boyish voice asked, ‘* Na ta poume ?’’ 
(‘‘Shall we say it?’’) 

The door to the big hall swung open, and five or six 
little boys came in. They were the Christmas trouba- 
dours, fantastically dressed, and carrying odd, home- 
made musical instruments : the drabouka, which is an 
earthenware drum, beaten at both ends; a kind of 
reed fife, moved in front of the mouth like a harmoni- 
ca; and a rude zither. The biggest of the troub- 
adours carried a lantern, and a bag on the end of a 
stick. 

‘* Good-evening,’’ they said. 

Too excited to speak, I waved my hands at them. 
Then they began to sing the legend of Christ, while I 
joined in, at first timidly, then, exalted, with all my 
might. When they were through, they came to me, 


By Demetra Kenneth Brown 


and some kissed my hand as I put into their bags 
one of the packages of eatables, and gave each of them 
a penny from my fathomless box of coin. 

As soon as they had gone I began to strain my ears 
for the sound of others. Presently I again heard music 
on the air, and then a second band appeared, to go 
through the same performance, with the same words 
to the same little monotonous tune. This kept up for 
several hours, and by bed-time I was ina religious fervor 
that nothing less than martyrdom would have assuaged. 

It was a long time before I could go to sleep, yet 
before daybreak I was awake again, for the streets 
were filled with the clangor of iron on iron, as men ran 
along beating one iron bar with another to awaken 
everybody to gotochurch. The church bells also were 
ringing with a certain cadence used oniy for great 
festivities. I sprang out of bed and was dressed by 
lamplight, putting on my very best clothes, a new gown 
made for the occasion, with new shoes, new stockings, 
and a new hat; for besides being Christmas Day it 
was also one of the four communion days of the East- 
ern Church. 

A man servant carried me on his shoulder to church, 
bearing a lantern in one hand, the streets boasting no 
municipal lighting. Behind the family the servants 
all followed in silence, the click-click of their wooden 
galoshes being the only sound. We were all too ex- 
cited and overwhelmed with joy to speak. 

The church was beautifully decorated with laurel 
leaves, and illumined by the light of a thousand candles 
in their chandeliers of prismatic glass. We entered 
crossing ourselves, and bought a few slender candles, 
which we lighted before the ikon of St. Nicolas, our 
patron saint; for each family has its patron saint, 
and you grow up in the atmosphere of special love and 
reverence for that one. Thus every one who came 
into the church lighted his candle. 

The service was long, but the Gregorian chanting, 
the priests dressed in their festival garments, woven 
of gold and silver threads, with their long curls float- 
ing over their shoulders, and all the rest of the rich 
ceremonial, so took hold of our senses that we stood 
during the entire service with no feeling of fatigue. 

On such a festal day as this the priests entered the 
church from one door of the altar, carrying on their 
heads the vessels of the communion ; and, preceded by 
torch-bearers and incense-bearers, who walk backward, 
they made the round of the church, amid low singing. 
After the torch- and incense-bearers had passed, I, to- 
gether with several other delicate children, was laid at 
full length on the marble floor, in order that the priests 
might step over us and that their garments might 
brush us. After this procession the word went round 
that Christ was born; and friends embraced each other, 
while enemies shook hands and forgave each other in 
the name of the Divine Child. 

The long service ended with the communion, and 
then we trooped out of the church. By this time it 
was nearly daybreak, and we could almost see our way 
without the lanterns. At each of the five doors of the 
church the bakers were waiting with their delicious 
hot wares, called simitia, like big bracelets, crisp and 
full of caraway seeds. I bought as many of them as 


I could string on my arms; for I had to give two of 
them to each of the servants. As they took them from 
me, they kissed me and said, “‘May the Child just 
born help you to grow up into a good woman.”’ 

At home a nice chicken broth awaited me, and I 
partook of it with the gusto which my long ab- 
stinence from the taste of meat had given me. Then 
I hopped back into bed for rest and sleep, in order 
to be fresh for the next service at ten o’clock. 

When I woke up I had lost some of my excitement, 
but this state of mind did not last long after getting 
to church, where we were told most eloquently of 
Christ’s life and His teachings. I was so moved that 
I resolved never again to do a single naughty thing, 
and made up my mind to become an apostle, when I 
grew up, and to go about teaching Christianity. 

There was no exchange of presents at Christmas. 
This was reserved for New Year’s Day, which we 
called St. Basil’s Day, and the gifts St. Basiliques. 

The young troubadours were again abroad on New 
Year’s eve; but you must not think that they were 
any less eagerly awaited than when they first came. 
Their tune this time was livelier. They sang of St. 
Basil's life for about five minutes, and then verses 
home-made, like their instruments— about the children 
and young ladies of the household. Many were made 
about me, but the one I liked best was one that said, 

““When your mother was about to give you birth, 
She knelt before the ikons and prayed: 
“May God give her beauty, 
Give her black eyes, 
Give her golden hair, 
And give her arched eyebrows.’”’ 

Beyond the black eyes, I have nothing to show that 
my mother’s prayer was granted. But I looked on 
the song as most befitting me, and took much satis- 
faction in it. 

Another song, only second in favor, declared, 

“Your figure is like a cypress-tree ; 
Your complexion like a June rose; 


Your eyes the color of heaven, 
And your heart a pure jasmine.” 


I was always as little as a minute, and the cypress- 
tree reference to my height never failed to please me. 

The singers were again rewarded with a package 
of food in their bag and pennies in their hands, and 
went away, after singing this last verse : 


“Here, where we have sung, 
May not even a stone be broken, 
And may the master of the house live for a thousand years.”’ 


On New Year’s Day, as I have said, presents were 
exchanged, and the gentlemen called on the ladies. A 
large table was set in the drawing-room, laden with 
salad, eggs, cold chicken and other meats, cakes, and 
wine ; and every visitor to the house, whether rich or 
poor, had to eat in order that he might have broken 
bread with the family and be friends for the ensuing 
year. Each family, moreover, made it a point of honor 
to supply the poor of the neighborhood with coal, rice, 
and meat. 

The last time I witnessed Christmas in the East I 
was seventeen years old; yet the excitement of it 
gripped me as completely as it used to when a child. 


at The Genesis of Christmas ot 


T IS always an interesting task to trace back a 
stream to its sources. The festival of Christ- 
mas had its rise in the dim shadows of the 
groves of the Druids, who knew not Christ. It 
sprang forth, a pure lotos lily, from the mire of 
the great heathen Saturnalia, or winter carni- 
vals. For many years the festival of the Nativ- 
ity was a movable one, celebrated in April 

and May. About 220, A. D., the Eastern Church kept 
the 6th of January incommemoration of both the birth 
and the baptism of Christ. But the Western Church it 
seems, chose rather to observe the week of the winter 
solstice. 

In common with many other church red-letter days, 
the cause that influenced the fixing of the Christmas 
festival at this period was the fact that most of the 
heathen nations of Europe regarded the winter solstice 
as the time when nature took on renewed life and 
vigor. At this part of the year, too, the sun is near- 
est the earth; and then occurred those hoary rites 
common among our rude ancestors, which had their 
origin in a species of sun-worship. Strange to say, 
before the end of the fourth century the Eastern and 
the Western Christians had exchanged dates, the East- 
ern Church adopting December 25th. 

It was Pope Gregory the Great who said: ‘‘The 
heathen festivals must gradually be changed into Chris- 
tian ones, and the Christian festivals must imitate 
those of the time before Christ.’’ In this remark he 
revealed the genesis of the Christmas festival of to- 
day. The Saturnalia, the Juvenalia, and the Brumalia 
of Italy were transmuted into and sanctified by the 
establishment of the Christian cycle of Christmas ob- 
servance. And if, in Latin countries, the heathen 
winter holidays have been turned into a celebration of 
the Nativity, there is little doubt that the old Jul fes- 
tival of the Teutonic races was the foundation for the 
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German observance. The Jul festival, like the Satur- 
nalia, was the greatest feast of the ancient Germans. 
It began on December 24th and ended on January 6th. 
It was the time dedicated to the greatest god of the 
heathens—Wodan. This was the old Germans’ ‘‘ god 
of heaven,’’ who blessed the fields and gave victory ; 
who was worshiped as the giver of good things. 

It is generally understood that the true date of 
Christ’s birth cannot be ascertained from the New 
Testament, nor from any other source. But all con- 
troversy as to the date was happily terminated in the 
fourth century by the decision of Pope Julius, who had 
an investigation made by St. Cyril, and became fully 
satisfied that, as nearly as could be ascertained, De- 
cember 25th was the correct date. Before the end of 
the fourth century the dictum was universally accepted, 
and since that time nobody has ever seriously thought 
of seeking to change the date. 

The observance of the festival of the Nativity was 
from the beginning called Christmas (Christ-mass), 
because a special mass was celebrated on that day. 
The pure glow of the spiritual festival dissipated the 
dark clouds of licentious and wicked ceremonies that 
marked the notorious Roman Saturnalia; but the Chris- 
tian observance, while exterminating the evils of the 
heathen festival which it displaced, permitted many of 
the pleasing and innocent features to remain. Among 
these are customs which survive in the twentieth cen- 
tury—the decorating with evergreens, holly, and 
laurel; the burning of the Yule log, and the singing 
of Christmas carols, which are the evolution of the 
ancient hymns of praise to Saturn and Bacchus and 
other heathen gods. 

It was not until the sixth century that the whole 
of Christendom united in keeping Christmas on the 
same day. The reasons for this delay in instituting 
the feast are summed up by an authority who explains 


that, in the first place, no corresponding festival was 
presented by the Old Testament, as in the case cf 
Easter and Pentecost ; second, the day and month of 
the birth of Christ are nowhere stated in gospel his- 
tory, and cannot certainly be determined ; third, that 
the church lingered at first about the death and res- 
urrection of Christ, the completed fact of redemption, 
and made this the centre of the weekly worship and 
the church year ; and fourth, that the earlier feast of 
Epiphany afforded a substitute for the festival of the 
Nativity. 

In seeking for light on the genesis of Christmas, 
one is led to dwell irresistibly on the initial Christmas, 
which gave to the world the Saviour of men. The 
story of that first memorable Christmas is probably 
the most beautiful of any recounted among men. 
Aside from its tremendous religious significance, as 
the beginning of a new era in the spiritual life of men, 
it is unequaled in its impression upon the poetic, im- 
aginative, and romantic instincts. Imagination, it is 
safe to say, has never invented scenes so lovely and 
appealing as those of the holy night at Bethlehem. 
The shepherds keeping watch over the temple flocks 
by night ; the angels breaking from the sky to herald 
the tidings of great joy; the sudden descent of a 
multitude of the heavenly host hymning the ‘‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis’’; the manger, the Mother and the Babe— 
in these things, with the star and the visit of the kings 
with their gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, are 
revealed a transcendent panorama and an inexhaust- 
ible fount of inspiration, to charm and attract the 
hearts and minds of men in all ages. 

] 2 


If Your Dinner Distresses, 


HALF a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water will bring quick relief. 
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LITTLE MOTHEK’S CARES ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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HAPPY BABY’S CHRISTMAS DOLL. 




















PUTTING HER CHIEF TREASURE IN MOTHER'S 
STOCKING. 
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A NEWSPAPER DOLL, THE POOR CHILD'S ONLY 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 























WRITING 





AN APPEALING LETTER TO 


SANTA CLAUS. 

















“JUST SEE WHAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT ME!” 


A HELPER OF SANTA CLAUS DISTRIBUTING CHRISTMAS BUNDLES. 


CHRISTMAS, THE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE FESTIVAL. 


HOLIDAY JOYS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE LITTLE ONES, WHO DEVOUTLY BELIEVE IN GOOD OLD SANTA CLAUS. 





Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Florence L. Nosworthy. 
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The Conversion of Van 


By Elliott Flower 





T CERTAINLY 
was an extraor- 
dinary thing 
that a young girl 
should be left to 
the guardianship 
of Van. Not that 
Van would not be 
faithful to the 
trust, as he under- 
stood it, but any 
one should have 
known that he 
would not under- 
stand the girl. 
For Van was a 
confirmed bache- 
lor. Ialmost said 
an old bachelor, 
but he would re- 
sent that. Still, 
he was on the far 
side of forty, and 
a man who has 
lived that long 
without feminine 
companionship is 
not likely to understand feminine needs, or to give very 
much time to trying to understand them; he has 
evolved his own method of life, which he does not like 
to have disturbed. 

Imagine yourself, for the moment, a man of about 
forty-five, who has lived for twenty years at clubs 
and hotels, having only your own comfort and idiosyn- 
crasies to think of and many attendants to help you 
think of those! Your habits become fixed, and your 
hobbies are many ; you get ina rut, and anything that 
jars you out of that rut interferes with your enjoyment 
of life. Imagine yourself, being in this rut, suddenly 
confronted with the duty of acting as guardian for a 
young girl! Then you will have some conception of 
Van’s predicament. 

The girl’s father had been Van's friend in the earlier 
days, but they had seen little or nothing of each other 
for many years. Possibly the father did not under- 
stand the situation ; possibly Van was the only person 
to whom he could intrust the girl, she being left abso- 
lutely alone in the world when he died. At any rate, 
he left her what little property he had and named Van 
as sole executor, trustee, guardian—everything. And 
he also left a pathetic note asking him to accept the 
trust for the sake of old times. 

It never occurred to Van to attempt to shirk the 
responsibility. Whatever of error 
there may have been in the execution 














seashore. Neither enjoyed the trip. Van was bur- 
dened by his responsibility, and the girl found him un- 
usually strict. He was generous, but he seemed to 
think that a girl could not do anything without being 
guilty of an impropriety, and she found herself more 
dreary and lonely than ever before. He meant well, 
but he was like a man, unaccustomed to responsibility, 
who suddenly finds himself in charge of vast treasure ; 
the precautions he took to guard her made her little 
more than a prisoner. For himself, he said frankly 
that she was “‘ more trouble than a prize setter pup,”’ 
and he meant no disrespect to her, either, as any one 
who ever has had charge of a prize animal of any sort 
will readily understand. 

‘*A year of this will kill me,’’ he declared to a 
friend one evening. 

‘Why don’t you send her to boarding-school ?’’ 
asked the friend. 

** Why didn’t I ever think of that !’’ exclaimed Van. 
**The schools will be opening in a week or so, and | 
can leave her in one and skip back to the club.”’ 

So Julia went to boarding-school, which was really 
the best possible solution of the trouble. 

All this I recalled as I sat in my room in a New 
Orleans hotel one Christmas morning. I had seen 
Van’s and Julia’s names on the hotel register as | 
came up from breakfast, and I knew she always joined 
him for the holidays. I also knew that, when her 
vacation was short, he usually took her away for some 
trip, seeming to find that easier than looking after her 
at home, for he still had those peculiar, old-bachelor 
notions as to the extraordinary watchfulness that a 
girl required. Evidently one of these trips had brought 
them to New Orleans. 

**T’ll send up my card a little later,’’ I decided, for 
I was lonely myself. Christmas was a great occasion 
in our family, and only the most pressing business 
could have taken me away from home at that time. 
Here, presumably, were two people in the same plight 

in a strange city on Christmas Day. I had only a 
slight acquaintance with Julia, but I knew her story, 
and I had known Van for a good many years, although 
we never had been intimate friends. ‘‘ Van,’’ perhaps 
I should explain, was merely the first syllable of a 
name so long and tortuous that no one ever thought of 
using all of it, except on the most formal occasions. 
As a general thing, he was either ‘‘ Van’’ or ‘Mr. 
Van.’’ I had long before reached the ‘‘ Van ”’ stage of 
acquaintanceship, and I had not the slightest doubt 
that I would be particularly welcome on this particular 
day in these particular circumstances. 

When I reached their parlor, however, I was sur- 
prised to find Julia about as near tears as a girl can 


Day. It’s 
dalous !’’ 

Naturally, I 
was startled. So 
far as my experi- 
ence went, Van 
was ordinarily a 
good - natured, 
cheerful, and gen- 
erous man, and 
here he was } ; 
growling at the . ‘ 
most glorious day 
of the year. It 
so happened that 
I never had been 
with him at this 
season before, 
but I certainly i 
could see no rea- 
son why it should 
change his whole 
nature. In my 
embarrassment I 
turned to Julia, 
who had resumed 
her seat by the 
window and was again intent on the scene outdoors. 

‘You at least should see the joyous significance of 
the day,’’ I remarked, with an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ Old 
bachelors may have a license to growl, but young 
girls should be happy. How did Santa Claus remember 
you ?”’ 

She shook her head, without making verbal reply, 
and I thought I saw tears in her eyes. 

*“ Santa Claus,”’ declared Van, with some heat, ‘‘is 
an invention of the devil working through the shop- 
keepers. That is the miserable part of Christmas. It 
has become a mania for giving—-not cheerfully, but 
grudgingly ; not within reason, but beyond all reason. 
The average man—and the women are worse—goes 
broke to ‘remember’ half a dozen people for whom 
he does not care arap. He has got to do it in order 
to avoid criticism. People will say he is stingy if he 
doesn’t ; and, besides, he knows that these people will 
‘remember’ him. As a matter of pride, he gives 
when he doesn’t want to give, just because he doesn’t 
want to seem so small as to take without giving. He 
gives up a lot of money that he needs in order to get 
a lot of things that he doesn’t want. And the women 
have got it down to such a fine point that most of 
them grumble if the presents they receive do not at 
least equal in value the presents they give.’”’ 

** Nonsense !’’ I interrupted. 
““It isn’t nonsense,’’ asserted 
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of the trust was of judgment and 
never of heart. He did not even 
touch the girl’s little inheritance, 
but defrayed all her expenses out of 
his own pocket, intending that she 
should have all that her father had 
left her when she married. But the 
guardianship was a strange and ex 
acting responsibility to be saddled on 
a confirmed bachelor living at aclub. + 
It was an entirely new order of 
things ; it meant that he, who never 
had had to think of any one but 
himself, would now have to give 
first thought to another, and that 
other of a sex that he never had un 
derstood. 

Van did not minimize the revolu- 
tionary and distressing effect of this 
new condition of affairs, but neither 
did he hesitate. In the morning he 
received a telegram announcing the 
death of his former friend and in- 
forming him that the girl had been 
left to his care, and by afternoon he 
was on his way to take charge of 
his ward. He found her a quiet, 
unsophisticated child of twelve. 
She had lived alone with her father 
since her mother’s death some years 
before, and her father had been a 
mining expert whose business neces- 








Van, rising and striding back and 
forth. ‘‘I tell you, people beat their 
creditors to make a Christmas show. 
The grocer and the butcher have to 
wait because the jeweler has got all 
the money. Go to a man with a 
legitimate bill for necessaries just 
after Christmas and listen to the 
wail he’ll make! He has spent all 
he had and gone indebt. For what ? 
Just to show how big a fool he can 
make of himself; just because he 
is afraid or ashamed to say, ‘I can’t 
afford this lavish expenditure.’ He 
has got to give what he can’t afford 
to give. Custom takes him by the 
throat and shakes the money out of 
his pockets. The whole idea of the 
Christmas celebration is wrong, and 
it is getting worse every vear. 
Why, Christmas tips alone are 
enough to put a man in the poor- 
house. I don’t give Christmas pres- 
ents, and I don’t want to receive any. 
The last one that came to me was 
sent back with my compliments. 
I’m against the whole system of 
Christmas- giving. It does real 
harm.’’ 

““Van,’’ I said, when he gave me 
a chance to speak, “‘if people gave 
in the spirit that you picture, it would 
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sitated frequent changes of resi- 
dence. So she had formed none of 
those friendships that are so much 
to a girl of that age ; she was alone, 
absolutely alone. Perhaps her plight had something 
to do with it, arousing his sympathy, but Van had be- 
come really fond of her by the time they reached home. 

‘**She’s a mighty nice little girl,’’ he said, ‘* but 
what in thunder am I going to do with her ?’’ 

There are many things that we like of which we do 
not care to have personal charge. 

Van’s first move was to change his residence from 
the club to a hotel, where he could provide suitable ac- 
commodations for her. But a hotel was no place fora 
young girl ; neither did a boarding-house appeal to him 
as just the thing, and a house was quite out of the 
question. In this emergency, it being summer, he 
decided to take a vacation, just to give him time to 
think the matter over, and he and the girl went to the 


“IT IS SUCH A GRAND DAY FOR ALL THE REST, AND SUCH A MISERABLE DAY FOR ME.” 


very well be without shedding them. She was sitting 
by a window, looking wistfully out. Van was busy 
with a cigar and a novel. The greeting of neither was 
cordial. 

** Merry Christmas !’’ I cried, cheerfully. 

** Merry nothing !’’ growled Van. 

‘*Merry Christmas !’’ said Julia, but there was no 
heartiness in her tone, and she looked at Van rather 
doubtfully. 

** Anything wrong ?’’ I asked, puzzled and discon- 
certed. 

** All wrong,’’ returned Van. ‘‘The whole Christ- 
mas idea is wrong—that is, the way it is celebrated. 
If | had my way, there would be a law to prevent peo- 
ple from making fools of themselves on Christmas 


do real harm; but, for the most 
part, they do not. The trouble with 
you is that you have no family ties. 
There is no greater joy in life than 
that which comes from giving pleasure to children. 
Our family Christmas-tree is the greatest event of the 
year. You have lived alone so long that you have got 
out of touch with the world. Some good woman ought 
to come along and marry you and wake you up and 
show you a little real life, and then you would under- 
stand. Christmas is nothing without the Christmas 
spirit.”’ 

“Oh, thunder !’’ ejaculated Van, and the next 
minute he had stormed out of the room and slammed 
the door, announcing th:  *“e was going to the office 
to get a cigar. 

Then Julia looked up 

‘Papa always reme 
““It was a day of joy an 


and tried to smile. 
1 Christmas,”’ she said. 
iment. But Uncle Van 
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gets as far away from everybody as he can and keeps 
me with him. You have no idea how dreadfully lonely 
it is to spend Christmas Day like this ; and when I get 
back to school all the girls are telling what they did, 
and what they got, and they ask me and—what can 
I say? It is such a grand day for all the rest, here 
and everywhere, and such a miserable day for me.”’ 

There could be no doubt about the tears now, and 
there was something so pathetic about the picture of 
the Christmas loneliness of this young girl that I let 
my indignation get the better of my judgment. 

**He’s a brute !’”’ I declared. 

“No, he’s not,’’ she said. ‘*‘He is good and gen- 
erous and kind, but he has some cranky notions about 
Christmas. I have all the money and all the clothes 
that I need at school, and he has bought me lots of 
things just because I admired them. But there is no 
Christmas. I can neither give nor receive. He gave 
me a watch on my last birthday, but there is not even 
asmile to-day. I see the joyousness of others, I know 
what my chums are doing, I remember Christmas with 
my father, and I am wretched —never so wretched or 
so lonely as on Christmas Day. If I had told him 
yesterday that I wanted something very much, he 
would have bought it for me. But it would not be 
Christmas. Do you understand? Can you understand 
the dreadful loneliness of being shut out from the 
spirit of Christmas —not the gifts, but the spirit ? The 
gifts are nothing, but oh! I do so want to be with the 
others when they are all so happy and merry !’’ 

**I quite understand,’’ I returned. ‘‘I only wish I 
could make Van understand. ’’ 

**You can’t,’’ she said. ‘* He is good, but there is 
no Christmas where he is. I may not even buy for 
others. ’’ 

*“ He’s a monomaniac,’’ I asserted. 

As I went out I saw him scowling at a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas ”’ beside a boot-blacking stand. 

**Son,’’ he was saying to the astonished boy, ‘‘ when 
you get that fool sign taken down I’ll drop in and pay 
you a dollar or so for a shine. I don’t mind being rea- 
sonably generous, but I have the courage of my con- 
victions, and I am no Christmas fool.’’ 

I decided that it would be a waste of time to at- 
tempt to argue with him. 


It was several years before I met Van again in the 
Christmas season, although I saw him occasionally at 
other times. Julia had married a friend of mine, and 
I remember remarking at the time of the marriage, 
** Well, she’ll have a real Christmas again now,’’ for 
that little scene in the New Orleans hotel had haunted 
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H, little boys and little girls 
Have watched the chimney-place 
On many a Christmas eve, to see 

Old Santy’s smiling face, 
But never did they catch a glimpse 

Of e’en his furry clothes, 
Till he was captured, pack and all, 

By Willie, Bob, and Rose. 
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r HEY wheeled the sofa to the fire 
And made believe, all three, 
To cuddle in the pillows soft, 
And slumber dreamlessly ; 
And when, at midnight’s solemn hour, 
Across the roof they heard 
The stamp of reindeer’s tiny hoofs, 
They neither spoke nor stirred. 


HEN came a sound of falling soot, 
Their hearts began to jump, 
And on the hearth a little man 
All snow came down per-plump, 
And Rose and Bob and Will sprang up. 
* At last!” they cried, “at last!” 
And seized him by the arms and legs 
And held him hard and fast. 
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me. I met Tommy one day—he was one of those fel- 
lows who never seem to attain the dignity of Thomas 
and he asked me what I was going to do Christmas. 

““ Really, I don’t know,’’ I replied, for the sudden 
illness of my wife’s father had taken her away from 
home unexpectedly. 

‘" Come up and dine with us,’’ he urged. ‘‘ There 
will be no one there but Van. He’ll be a bit grumpy 
on account of the day, but we’ve got so that we don’t 
mind that. He growls, but I notice he comes.” 

‘“I would imagine,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ that he would 
shut himself up in his room at the club.”’ 

"" Oh, we’re getting him educated, ’’ laughed Tommy. 
‘“ We haven’t got him to the point of giving any pres- 
ents yet, but heis progressing. Give hima little time. 
Aside from his hobby, he’s a mighty clever fellow. 
It’s something to get him to a Christmas dinner, any- 
how.’”’ 

I went. I knew Julia better now, for my wife and 
I had called after her marriage, and since that first 
call there had been several others, although we lived 
too far apart to permit of neighborly relations. I not 
only went, but [ discovered the reason for Van’s 
Christmas-dinner concession. He was distinctly un- 
sociable previous to the dinner and during the dinner, 
and he succeeded in finding an opportunity to unburden 
himself of his Christmas ideas, although it seemed to 
me that he was not quite so uncompromising as before. 
However, that may have been due to the fact that no 
one paid the slightest attention to him when he began 
to ride his hobby. At any rate, he abandoned it soon, 
and after that maintained a gioomy silence—until 
Tommy Van was brought in. Tommy Van was the 
baby, and he had to be called Tommy Van to distin- 
guish him from his father, who was merely Tommy. 
Van woke up when the baby appeared. He seemed 
to be afraid to touch it, but he was intensely interested 
in everything that it did, and I thought I heard him 
make one attempt at baby-talk. But I wouldn’t want 
to swear to that. 

““ Uncle Van’s full name is pretty heavy for a baby,”’ 
laughed Julia, ‘‘ but he’s got ‘Tommy’ for his baby 
days, and he’]l be strong enough for the other later.’’ 

Van, of course, was no relation to Julia, but she 
had called him ‘“‘uncle’’ ever since he became her 
guardian. And Van was mighty proud of that baby 
and mighty glad that the name ‘Tommy Van’”’ was 
always used. I don’t know just why the baby ap- 
pealed to him so strongly, as there was no blood rela- 
tionship, but there certainly was a new interest in life 
for the old bachelor. He seemed to feel that he had 
a sort of proprietary interest in this baby—possibly 














66 OW, children,” said the startled saint, 
“ Select your toys, and pray 
I have to journey round the world 

Before the dawn of day.” 

But no, they clung about his neck 
With merry laugh and shout, 

Till both their parents came to see 
What it was all about. 
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because of what he had done for its mother. Van un- 
questionably had a deep affection for Julia, but she 
never had been able to take him out of himself as the 
baby did. Tommy told me confidentially that once, 
when the baby was sick, Van sent three specialists to 
the house in one day, and he further surprised them 
by sending occasional checks, ‘‘ to be used for Tommy 
Van.’’ 

Van always had something to say about the baby 
on the occasions when I met him after that—just a 
word or two about ‘‘that little rascal.’’ Neverthe- 
less, his final and complete conversion came suddenly, 
and surprised me. This was two years later I had 
some business with Van and had called on him at his 
club three or four days before Christmas. When the 
business was transacted he asked me casually if I saw 
very much of Julia and Tommy. 

“* They live too far from us for any great intimacy,”’ 
I replied, “‘ but we usually manage to exchange calls 
once or twice a year. My wife and I are planning to 
go over there to-night.’’ 

““Are you?’’ asked Van, with sudden interest. 
** Will you do me a favor?’ 

“*Certainly,’’ I answered. 

Van trotted away to his room and presently re- 
turned with some slips of paper. He seemed to be 
strangely embarrassed as he handed them to me. I 
thought he even blushed a little. 

‘*That’s a list of some things the little rascal 
might like for Christmas,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Happened 
to run across them, you know, while roaming about 
town. Julia will find the price and the place where it 
may be purchased opposite each item. Comes to 
$24.15 all told.’” He took some money from his 
pocket and handed me a fifty-dollar bill. ‘‘ Ask Julia 
to please buy those things for him. I never was good 
at shopping myself.’’ 

Never was good at shopping, and the old fraud had 
hunted out and got the price of every blessed thing on 
his list. I felt like telling him he was an old humbug, 
but he was so ill-at-ease that I refrained. 

** And the change ”’’ I suggested. 

*“Why,’’ he replied, with a sort of sickly smile, 
‘after she has bought some little Christmas remem- 
brance for herself, there won’t be any change. And, 
if she doesn’t mind, I’ll come up early in the morning 
and see how the little rascal likes his Christmas.”’ 

‘*T can answer for her, Van,’’! returned. ‘‘ 
come. You’ve got the Christmas Spirit at last.’’ 

Tommy tells me there was no happier or jollier 
man in all the city than was Van on that Christmas 
morning. 
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O mamma got her silver out, 
And I:inen of the best, 
And cut the frosted Christmas cake 
For their distinguished guest. 
And Willie poured the cider sweet, 
And papa brought cigars, 
And though Saint Nick protested, still 


His eyes outshone the stars. 
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WISH that | might tell you all 
| Kris Kringle said and did, 
The youngsters perched upon his knees, 
But time and space forbid. 
Suffice to say he gave them half 
His dolls and tops and drums, 
While nothing of the cake was left 


But just some scattered crumbs. 


4 = T last a faithful chanticleer 
In friendly warning crew, 
“ke a flash the saint arose 
fi > the flue. 
The children - watched 
Each Christma. 
But Santa Claus is much w 


To e’er be caught again, 
TARRY . 
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Drawn especially for Lasum’s Wrrkiy by Charles M. Russell, the cowboy artist. Copyright, 1906, by Judge Company. 
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ast Rosalie’s First Christmas in New York oat 


ECAUSE Rosalie Cummings won the first 
art prize at the Worcester Female Sem- 
inary did not mean that she was destined 
for a successful artistic career in New 
York. Sut Rosalie didn’t know this, 
neither did her admiring family, nor yet 
the village of Cummingsville, which prided 
itself upon its young genius. What Rosalie 

did know was that she loved to dabble in paints, and 
that she had read fascinating stories of girls in New 
York who lived in picturesque attic rooms on tea and 

















“aT THE LITTLE FRENCH RESTAURANT WHERE SHE DINED.” 


rolls, and painted masterpieces that rescued them 
from starvation and won them undying fame. 
An alluring existence this! When Rosalie packed her 
paint brushes and bade good-bye to the home of her an- 
- cestors, it was with the assurance that when she re- 
turned for Christmas she would have made her native 
village famous throughout the length and breadth of 
the metropolis. 

Once she arrived in New York she found that one- 
quarter of its glories had never been told her, one-half 
had never been dreamed. She knew now why her 
uncle’s sermons on the New Jerusalem were famous 
throughout the country-side. He had studied for the 
ministry in this marvelous city. Everything she saw 
turned to a romance beneath her eyes. The roost in 
the old Washington Square rookery where she had 
tacked up her masterpieces, together with her family 
photographs, was carved with the names of men and 
women who had reached the top of the ladder she had 
just begun to climb. Over the grate where, as the 
fall advanced, she built a fire of coals, was perched a 
half-finished statuette of Inspiration, left there by a 
departed sculptor. At the little French restaurant, 
where she dined off a marvelous table d’hote, 
she could scarcely eat her spaghetti and salad for 
the excitement of seeing well-known artists  con- 
verse jovially in the flesh. She spent 
long afternoons in the Metropolitan 


By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 


saw her furiously at work upon ‘‘ The Broken Heart,’’ 
whose pathetic story was told by a young mother 
dressed in sombre black weeping over a child’s toy in 
her hand. Had her enthusiasm needed any re-enforce- 
ment it would have been more than supplied by the 
soprano next door, whose lack of engagements gave 
her plenty of time to serve as model, and whose ad- 
miration of Rosalie’s talent was beyond bounds. 

For there were times when even Rosalie’s buoyant 
self-confidence was assailed by doubts. 

*“ Now don’t you worry, Rosy,’’ said Miss Hancock 
one afternoon late in the fall, as Rosalie turned the 
nearly finished picture to the wall, and the two pre- 
pared to seek supper at a Broadway restaurant. 
*“ Even if you shouldn’t get the first prize there are 
plenty of others. But I wish I was as sure of my ever 
getting a good engagement as I am of seeing you spend 
that $1,000. I brought my friends in to see it yester- 
day, and they think it’s wonderful. The janitress says 
it makes her cry every time she looks at it. She just 
realizes what she’s lost by not being a mother.’’ 

With a prize-winning masterpiece well under way, 
it was scarcely strange that the indifference of Ro- 
salie’s callow fellow-students passed unnoticed. 

‘“They aren’t the kind of girls I care to know,’ 
she wrote to her best friend at home. ‘* They use so 
much slang and are not wrapped up in their careers as 
I am. I often blush at the light way they discuss 
sacred subjects. Instead of conversing on ennobling 
topics, they actually gossip about such trifles as getting 
promoted to the life class and 
the money to be made in illus- 
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fund, “‘for you to start out with a big capital, even 
if you never touch a cent of it.’’ 

‘* Never touch a cent!’’ She had barely enough to 
last until the thousand-dollar prize was awarded to 
‘*The Broken Heart.’’ Not that this shortage alarmed 
her. It was merely annoying, since she was so eager 
to carry back to Cummingsville a magnificent display 
of Christmas presents. For the awards were not to 
be made until the morning of the twenty-fourth, and 
she left early in the afternoon. 

As it was, Rosalie roamed through the streets, spell- 
bound by the sumptuous preparations for the coming 
festival, enthralled by the exultation of the Christmas- 
making crowds. These days every window was a bower 
of greens and holly, every passer-by was loaded down 
with gifts, the streets were lined with booths, where 
strident hucksters cried their Christmas wares and 
forced the busy shopper into buying toys. Forests of 
Christmas-trees, which had come to the city in great 
train-loads, sprouted from the dingy gutters. Santa 
Claus strode, revealed, through the streets, followed 
by crowds of delirious children. The shop windows 
held glimpses of a fairyland where Kris Kringle ruled 
supreme. Nor were the poor forgotten. Dinners and 
presents without number were in wait for them. The 
city was thronged with holiday guests. Amusements 
blossomed on every hand, and the air was charged witha 
Christmas cheer such as Rosalie had never known. For 
at Cummingsville this season held no such royal pageant. 
It was, instead, asolemn occasion. The joviality of its 





trating. As if there was 
nothing more inspiring to art. 
Isn’t it too bad ?’’ 

The advances made by these 
good-natured but light-headed 
associates were not cordially 
received, and even Miss Hil- 
liard, the monitor, did not 
measure up to Rosalie’s ideal 
of a serious-minded art stu- 
dent. Miss Hilliard had taken 
an interest in the industrious 
little country girl who trusted 
life so innocently. From time 
to time she had drawn Rosalie 
into conversation, and one day 
had offered to get her some 
children as pupils. 

*“Thank you,”’ said Rosalie, 
stifly,’’ but Iam going to be 
an artist, not a teacher, you 
know. I find so little time 
for my own painting as it is, 
that I shall have to give up 
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the league after Christmas.’’ 

Rosalie was too polite to 
mention it, but she considered 
the still-life class at the league 
far inferior to the course she 
had already pursued at the Worcester Female Seminary. 
““It would only be a waste of time,’’ she wrote home, 
‘*to stay there any longer. I haven’t learned a thing 
all the time I’ve been there.’’ 

For, with the prestige she would acquire from her 
prize, Rosalie expected to sail in with her brush and 
win an enviable place in art circles. 

It was not until her picture was off to the judges 
and Christmas was looming up in the foreground that 
Rosalie discovered how alarmingly low her funds were. 


“THE STREETS WERE LINED WITH BOOTHS WHERE STRIDENT HUCKSTERS CRIED THEIR 


CHRISTMAS WARES.” 


tree and presents was discounted by the presence of 
sober-faced relatives, while the Christmas service gave 
it the aspect of Sunday. Indeed, but for the celebra- 
tion awaiting her home-coming, Rosalie would have 
regretted missing Christmas Day in New York. As 
it was, the village was waiting to do her honor, and 
guests from all the surrounding country were bidden 
to the Christmas-eve reception. Her alma mater, the 
Worcester Female Seminary, was tendering her a ban- 
quet. The general opinion was that it had been a good 

thing for New York to be waked up by 

a girl of Rosalie’s talent. The élite of 





Museum, wandering from picture to 
picture, from room to room, dreaming 
joyously of the time when her name, 
too, should be among the elect. In 
the intervals when she was not en- 
grossed in her chosen art she caught 
glimpses of ravishing shops . which 
dazzled her quiet, country eyes and 
made her long for the wealth of the 
Indies, It was then, too, that the throb 
of gay, reckless New York set her 
young blood to dancing and her sober 
head to whirling with the very joy of 
life. 

In all this triumphant symphony 
one discordant note jarred upon her 
exaltation. The teachers at the art 
league, where she spent her mornings 
drawing block hands and painting irides- 
cent vases, criticised her work with 
a severity deserved only by the most 
hopeless art pupil at the Worcester 
Female Seminary. In view of the fact 
that she had demurred about spending 
any further time in study, this was, of 
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Cummingsville were even planning trips 
to the metropolis for the sake of see- 
ing the much-talked of ‘‘ Broken Heart ’’ 
at the ‘‘ students’ exhibition. ’’ 

When Rosalie arose the morning 
before Christmas it was to find a 
heavy snow covering the ground. 
Washington Square was a frozen for- 
est beneath her window. Her big valise, 
stocked with Christmas presents, stood 
packed and ready for the afternoon 
train. Miss Hancock, the next-door 
model, had gone out in pursuit of an 
engagement, so Rosalie set out alone 
to her coronation. The sharp air nipped 
her cheeks and set her blood to tingling. 

Once the masterpiece was com- 
pleted, whatever qualms she had suffer- 
ed during its creation had vanished, and 
for days she had been waiting her laurel 
wreath with the calm assurance of the 
victor. Night after night the vision 
of her ovation had come to her in 
dreams. She strode up Fifth Avenue, 
unmindful for once of the gay scene 








course, amusing rather than otherwise. 
It was her father who had insisted on a 
course at the league, declaring that if 
there was anything left for his girl to 
learn she should have it if he had to mortgage the 
farm. 

It was at the league, however, that she heard about 
the famous students’ competition whose generous 
prizes of $1,000, $500, and $250 were to be supple- 
mented by a half-dozen scholarships. 

This short cut to wealth and fame was just what 
Rosalie had been looking for, and now every afternoon 


“THE SHOP WINDOWS HELD GLIMPSES OF A FAIRY LAND.” 


Simple and humble though her mode of existence had 
been, her expenses were yet beyond the most extrava- 
gant dreams of Cummingsville. Much against her 
own will, she had left home with what, to the Cum- 
mingsville mind, habituated to economy, was sufficient 
for a year’s expenses. 

*“Now it won’t do harm, Rosalie,’? Aunt Rebecca 
had said when she added twenty-five dollars to the 





about her, beholding only her coming 
triumph. The admiration of her fellow- 
students was a luscious morsel, the 
surprise of her unseeing teachers sweet 
to contemplate, and the eager recognition from the 
great among artists rang in her ears like a pzan. 
So absorbed was she in her coming victory that she 
cast no glance at the excited knots gathered at the 
entrance of the gallery. Straight to the office she 
marched. 

“‘I am Miss Cummings,’ 
tracted man behind the desk. 


, 


she smiled at the dis- 
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December 13, 1906 


**Miss Cummings ?”’ 

*“Miss Rosalie Cummings, the artist who painted 
‘The Broken Heart.’ ”’ 

**Oh, yes,”’ he glanced over the list before him. 
** Your picture is ready to send back. As a competi- 
tor you are entitled to a ticket to the exhibition, and 
here is a list of the pictures.’’ He shoved some 
papers toward her. 

That was all! No, not quite; for the A. D. T. imp 
waiting for a message remarked to an attendant, 
** Gee, she must have thought she’d pull the thousand- 
dollar-prize !’’ At the door a knot of girls from the 
league were congratulating each other on pictures 
hung and speaking reverently of the winners of the 
prizes. 

*“ You don’t suppose that little country girl had the 
nerve to compete, with all her swelled head, do you ?’’ 
said one girl as Rosalie staggered past. 

** Why, she doesn’t know a shadow when she sees 
one, and she never heard of perspective.’’ 

In her purse was just enough to take her back to 
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need a few more hard knocks. Here, put on your 
hat and coat. Air and food will set you up. The 
idea of eating out your young heart on Christmas Day 
because you didn’t make a bull’s-eye your first shot.’’ 

It was all very well for the leading soprano at St. 
Luke’s to be cheerful, but Rosalie crawled out of the 
house as one who had buried hope and happiness. It 
was the ghost of her dead self which stole through the 
streets festive with the joys of Christmas Day. Not 
until they stopped before a wailing urchin did she 
rouse from her lethargy. 

~ Sure, and a big boy stole me ticket, and dey 
won’t let me into de newsboys’ Christmas dinner wid- 
out it. See ?’’ he explained. 

““They won’t?’’ Rosalie rushed to arms in the 
cause of outraged youth. ‘‘ We’ll see about it.’’ 

Whereupon, to the delight of the urchin and the 
consternation of Miss Hancock, Rosalie led the way 
into the big boys’ club-house on the corner. 

““Dinner for Mikey? Of course,’’ said a fresh- 
faced young woman whom they met in the hall. ‘‘ And 
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‘‘that you are a cracker-jack drawer and know a lot 
about dress-making. You sound just like the person 
we’ve been looking all over the city for.’’ He presented 
her with a well-filled plate and took the seat by her 
side with the easy comradeship born of common dan- 
gers and adventures. ‘‘ Our dry-goods house has just 
opened a suit department, and we want some one to 
draw the models. Of course it isn’t high art, but 
then we’d pay well, and it wouldn’t take nearly all 
your time.’’ 

Rosalie’s breath came quickly. 

** Very well,’’ she said at length when Mr. Conant 
had discussed details. ‘‘ Ten dollars at the start would 
be satisfactory. I’ll come in early to-morrow morn- 
ing and see Mr. Bently. I’d be willing to give up all 
my afternoons to it, but in the mornings I shall be 
working hard at the art league.”’ 

The Rosalie Cummings who some half-hour later 
strolled up Broadway with an attentive young man 
was enjoying an experience whose newness in no way 
prevented it proving the most delightful of her short life. 














“SANTA CLAUS STRODE, REVEALED, THROUGH THE STREETS.” 


Cummingsville disgraced for life, the butt of two 
counties, the reproach of her trusting family. 

Vain Rosalie was and unschooled, but she lacked no 
grit. The storm mercifully gave color to the tele- 
gram she sent, ‘*‘Can’t get home, all trains delayed.’’ 

It was late the next afternoon when Miss Hancock 
knocked on Rosalie’s door. Rosalie, red-eyed with 
weeping, lay face downward on the couch, where she 
had thrown herself the day before in the abandonment 
of disappointment and humiliation. Blissful she had 
been in her ignorance, and her new-found wisdom was a 
poisoned draught. For through the long, long hours she 
had seen herself, not with the glowing vision of an 
ignorant country girl, but with the cynical eye of an 
unfeeling world. Her pride lay wounded and bleeding. 

**T just heard you didn’t go home on account of the 
storm,’’ the visitor announced, 
after ‘‘a merry Christmas,’’ 
‘and I ran in to tell you abou 
my engagement. I got the 











if you have any pity for two distracted fellow-beings, 
do stay and help Mr. Conant and me run off this howl- 
ing mob of adinner. I’m Miss Tindall. Our right- 
hand men have all failed us at the last moment, and 
destruction at the hands of five hundred yelling urchins 
is upon us.”’ 

Two concentrated hours of distributing presents, 
directing waiters, and quelling riots over the possible 
fourth piece of pie left the four generals breathless 
and giddy. In the brief intervals of calm, Rosalie 
had discovered that Mr. Conant was exactly the type 
that Cummingsville maidens dreamed of, but never 
saw. 

‘Miss Hancock’s been telling me,’’ said Mr. Co- 
nant, when the last newsboy had gone, and the man- 
agers of the feast were resting from their labors, 


“ ROSALIE ROAMED THROUGH THE STREETS SPELLBOUND.” 


During supper it had been discovered that Miss Tin- 
dall was a friend of Miss Hancock’s cousin, and when 
the two belated helpers had arrived in time for ice- 
cream the party were on such jovial terms that they 
refused to break up at so early an hour. When it 
came out casually that Mr. Conant was not engaged 
to Miss Tindall, Rosalie pulled a stray curl out of its 
smooth bandage, re-tied her neck ribbon, and surren- 
dered herself to the exhilaration of the occasion. She 
and Mr. Conant had so much to say to each other that 
when they all got seats for a Christmas play it was 
not strange to be put next to him. At the close of a 
delicious little theatre supper at the Waldorf, Rosalie 
was not even surprised to find that same young 
gentleman escorting her down Fifth Avenue. 

‘‘A fellow gets awfully lonesome in New York,’’ 
he was saying, as they passed 
under Washington Arch and 
crossed the square. ** But 
we’ve had a corking good time 





leading soprano at St. Luke’s 
after all. Isn’t it grand ‘ 
Come on, and we’ll go up and 
see our picture and then have 
a dinner on me.”’ 

A tragic, haggard face 
looked out at her from the 
twilight. 

‘* Picture !’’ said a_ voice 
sharp with the bitterness 0) 
youth. ‘‘It wasn’t even hung. 
My life is ruined. I can never 
live down the ignominy of this 
failure.”’ 








to-night, and you must let 
me take you to the new 
play at the Empire next week. 
Why, this isthe happiest 
Christmas I’ve had since I 
left home.’’ 

““T’m glad of that,’’ said 
Rosalie, giving him her hand 
as they stopped before her 
door, ‘‘for it’s the most 
exciting one I ever spent; 
but, then,’’ with a coquettish 
toss of her head and a smile, 
whose significance was lost on 








“*Nonsense, child. If that’s 
the way you take it you 


“FORESTS OF CHRISTMAS-TREES WHICH HAD COME TO THE CITY IN GREAT TRAIN-LOADS.”’ 


4 him, ‘‘it’s my first Christmas 
in New York.’’ 
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“THERE AIN'T ANY DRUM FOR ME!" 


““SANTA CLAUS DON’T LOVE ME!” 


“ COUSIN HARRY HAS ONE.” 


FROM DESPAIR TO ECSTASY. 





“WHAT'S THAT HE'S TAKING DOWN NOW? “IT’S ABIG RED DRUM—AND FOR ME!” 






PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF LITTLE WILLIE’S FACE AS THE CHRISTMAS TREE WAS STRIPPED OF ITS GIFTS.—Photographs by George Stark. 















































N THE li- 
prary, 
care fully 
locked 
away to 
guard 
against 

& peeping child- 
ish eyes, stood 
the tall ever- 
green tree, 
decked with glittering, many-colored balls and fes- 
toons of white popcorn and red cranberries. The 
great, dark, paneled hall was vivid with shining 
wreaths and crimson berries, and from the wide, gen- 
erous fireplace, where glowing logs burned with cheery 
warmth, a row of socks and stockings depended. Nell 
had insisted merrily that every one join the children in 
this good old custom. And all the house party, caught 
into the Christmas spirit, had eagerly complied. 

But now the last feminine footfall had retreated 
up the polished stair. The men hac wandered toward 
the smoking-room and decanters. Bob Matthews, 
drawing a chair to the fire, relaxed with a sigh of re- 
lief into its comfortable depths. The day had been 
strenuous. They had skated on the lake until the 
moon, newly risen, had shone gloriously over thick, 
black ice and crisp snow. They had coasted, shouted, 
laughed, and chattered. No wonder that tired bodies 
ached pleasantly. 

But more than mere tiredness troubled Bob. After 
dinner something had happened. Searching for 
matches, Lord Cheylemore, in pulling the box from his 
pocket, had let fall to the ground a twist of paper. 
Bob, nearest, had stooped. Then he started violently. 
At his feet, burst out of the loosened paper, lay the 
crystal heart-shaped locket which all winter had dan- 
gled invitingly from the bracelet at Nell Jewell’s 
wrist. There was no mistaking it; Bob knew the 
thing well. 

Without comment he handed the trinket to Cheyle- 
more. The Englishman, plainly embarrassed, flushed 
and reached eagerly for the paper. 

**Oh, I say,’’ he began, stammering. But just then 
the jingle of sleigh-bells and a rush of cold air and 
voices announced the arrival of more guests, and the 
remark was never finished. 

The rest of the evening, the dance, the singing of 
carols, the bringing in of the Yule-log—for Nell was 
determined to have a true, old-fashioned Christmas 
all the jollity of the Christmas eve had left Bob indif- 
ferent, preoccupied. He remembered how Nell and 
Cheylemore had been much together lately. That very 
afternoon, skating suddenly around a sharp bend, he 
had come upon them, talking so earnestly that not until 
fairly bumped into did they see him. Their start and 
quick change of topic was obvious. At the time, how- 
ever, he had not heeded specially, for Christmas-tide 
was full of secrets. But now—and sitting there watch- 
ing the flickering blue fire creep over the well-seasoned 
wood, many apparently insignificant threads came back, 
weaving themselves into a stout cable of conjec- 
ture. 

That the two were great friends was plain. But 
did Nell know what Matthews had accidentally learned, 
the fact of Cheylemore’s engagement to Suzette Field- 
ing? And if she did not know, ought he, Bob, to tell 
her? That was the question which distracted the 
mind of Bob, torn between loyalty to Nell and faith- 
fulness to his word. Just a few days ago Suzette’s 
brother, dropping in at Bob’s office, had incidentally 
mentioned Cheylemore, then definitely asked Bob’s 
opinion. 

In response to Bob’s not unnatural surmise, Field- 
ing had hesitated, then admitted that the guess was 
right, only that no acknowledged engagement was to 
be allowed until something more definite was known 
about a rumor of debts. 

** You see, with a girl as rich as Suzette, one’s got 
to be awfully careful,’’ said young Fielding, gravely. 
** Personally, I think him a mighty good sort, though. 
l am glad you agree. But you won’t tell any one just 
yet, will you ?”’ 

And Bob had promised. 

But how about Nell? And in what way had the 
crystal-heart locket come into Cheylemore’s posses- 
sion? Was Nell, also, growing to care for this man ? 
That to the tall, blithe-spirited Englishman the gods 
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had given the blessed gift of making friends Bob 
frankly owned. Even little Margie, Bob’s particular 
pet, at tea-time had slipped to Cheylemore’s side and 
perched upon his knee, whispered long and earnestly 
into the ear below the thick blond hair, while Cheyle- 
more had smiled and nodded. But at thesummons for 
bed she had not forgotten to fling herself upon Bob 
with loving, half-strangling arms. And with smiling 
eyes he had watched the little figure, its short, white 
skirts stiffly extended below the wide, pink sash, be- 
stow a similar hug upon Nell before nurse whisked the 
small fry off. Nell, dear, sweet Nell! 

There was a clicking of small heels on the broad, 
straight stairs, a soft swishing of skirts. He looked 
up and saw her standing in front of him, her arms 
full of tiny holly-decked parcels, her clear eyes agleam 
with fun. 

‘*I’m Santa Claus,’ 
** Want to help ?”’ 

Bob felt a sudden strength welling up within him. 
There was nothing selfish in his love. Had he judged 
the other man worthy, without a murmur could he 
have accepted the girl’s choice. And of the aching, 
smarting pain that followed no one should ever have 
known. But to lose her thus, to feel that she was 
being tricked, befooled! A steady light came into the 
honest eyes; his mouth tightened. If Cheylemore 
really were such a cad Nell must know, and he must 
tell her. She would be hurt, angry. His interference 
would seem the uttermost impertinence. But he must 
endure that. Instinectively he straightened him- 
self. 

**Nell,’’ he began, ** Nell.’’ The girl, her quick 
perception caught by something odd in his voice, 
paused, her hand on the first stocking. ‘‘I want you 
to listen to me a moment,”’ he went on, doggedly ; 
**there is something you ought to know 

““Yes, Bob,’’ said the girl, softly. 


announced the girl, gayly. 


Her eyes were 


very bright, her cheeks a deep red ; unconsciously she 
clasped tighter her armful of gifts. 
Bob was not looking at her. 
ground. 
‘‘I—I can’t hope that you will ever forgive me,’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘ And, of course, it’s none of my busi- 


”? 


** Yes, Bob.’’ 
His eyes were on the 


ness 

















“HE LOOKI ND SAW HER STANDING 
IN FRO? (M, HER ARMS FULL OF 
TINY H ECKED PARCELS, HER 
CLEAR LEAM WITH FUN.” 
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*‘Forgive you,’’ breathed the girl. There was a 
half-puzzled, half-wounded look in the sweet face. 

“*Tt’s about Cheylemore,’’ said Bob, abruptly. ‘‘ He 

he’s engaged,’’ gathering a certain defiant courage. 
There, it was out. She would never forgive him. 
And he had broken his word. 

The girl, her breath rather quickened, her little 
head very high, looked at him. 

** Certainly,’’ she said, quietly. 
nounced in a few days. He was telling me that this 
afternoon. Of course I have known about the affair 
all along from Suzette. I’ve helped both all I could. 
Suzette’s coming out to-morrow for luncheon. But 
how did you hear ?’’ 

“Oh, I-—I got it from Fielding the other day,’’ 
stammered Bob, confusedly. She had known, then. 
He might have guessed as much. What an ass, what 
an egregious ass he had been! 

“*Oh, so you were the man,’’ murmured Miss 
Jewell, an indefinable smile crossing her lips. ‘‘ Lord 
Cheylemore told me that Mr. Fielding admitted his 
judgment had been modified by a chat with some one 
whose opinion he valued. They will be grateful.’’ 
Her enigmatic smile deepened. ‘‘If that’s all I will 
say good-night,’’ she added lightly. 

But Bob, emboldened, he knew not why, sprang 
forward. 

*“No; it’s not all,’’ he burst out, impetuously. ‘‘I 
know I’m a fool. But I love you, Nell; I love you! 
Can’t you—won’t you care for me—just a bit ?’’—en- 
treatingly. ‘‘If you knew how I had suffered when I 
saw your crystal heart in Cheylemore’s pocket !’’ 

‘My crystal heart ?’’ repeated the girl in amaze- 
ment. ‘* Why, what can you mean? I was looking 
for that locket before dinner, but couldn’t find it ; it 
fell off the bracelet. Do you mean to say——’’ 

The sound of an opening door interrupted them. 
Lord Cheylemore was coming from the smoking-room. 
At sight of the two by the fireplace he halted. 

**Good heavens, Matthews! are you never going to 
bed ?’’ he demanded with a whimsical despair. ‘* Here 
I’ve been watching your sock for hours and cannot 
find an opportunity.’’ 

“* An opportunity ?’’ repeated Bob, stupidly. 

Cheylemore’s eye twinkled. 

*‘I am intrusted by a young lady with a package 
to put in your stocking,’’ he complained. ‘‘It’s a 
fearful responsibility ; I thought you had caught me 
once. And you won’t go away and let me get rid of 
the thing. But it’s Christmas morning now, anyhow ”’ 
—with a glance toward the stately old clock just boom- 
ing out the hour. ‘‘So my accountability should be 
ended’’——slipping the package into the sock as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Good-night, you two—Merry Christmas !”’ 

**Merry Christmas !’’ responded the girl, absently. 
Bob, intent on the sock, was pulling out a folded bit 
of paper with something hard inside. 

**Why, it’s from Margie,”’ cried the girl with a 
sudden tingling intuition. ‘‘She was playing in my 
room this afternoon and asked if she might have some- 
thing to put in your stocking. I was busy and just 
said yes, without bothering to look. Why, Bob’’—as 
the paper finally opened, revealing what was hidden 
within—‘‘ why, Bob, dear !’’—her voice breaking on 
something between a sob and a laugh—‘‘Oh, you 
thought—you believed——’’ 

*‘I thought you had given your heart to Cheyle- 
more,’’ said Bob, slowly. ‘‘I thought ——’’ 

** But I hadn’t,’’ cried the girl with a tender eager- 
ness. ‘‘Oh, you silly Bob! Don’t you see, both 
were yours, all the time—though you didn’t know.’’ 

** Both,’’ echoed Bob. ‘‘ Both?’’ Then, as slowly 
her meaning penetrated to his dazed intelligence, 
““Nell,’’ he gasped. ‘‘Oh, Nell! Are you saying— 
is it true—that your real, wonderful, glorious heart is 
mine ?’’ 

For there in his palm, ‘‘ with Margie’s dear love,’’ 
lay the crystal locket. 


“It is to be an- 
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ABBOTT’S Angostura Bitters braces the nerves and 
is a great strengthener. At druggists’. 
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IS FULL name 

was Nicholas 

D’anfrio, and he 

was a veritable 

black-eyed, 

black-browed 

son of Italy. A 

glance at the 

swarthy little face would in- 

terest any child-lover in him, 

and I was very enthusiastic 

bout my work and my chil- 

dren. When I went into the 

Y-Street kindergarten they told 

me nothing at all about Nicho- 

las. It was one of the jokes 

on a new teacher to let her dis- 

cover him. And it never took 
very long. 

That first morning as we 
sat all together on the big 
circle I looked around at the little faces and wondered 
about the natures behind. Could I make them love 
me? I would love them; I could not help it. And 
I meant to win their hearts if I could. Nicholas, 
with some others, was a left-over from the previous 
term, so I said to him, ‘‘Can you remember any song 
that you knew how to sing before school closed ?’’ 
He raised his black eyes to my face and glared, simply 
glared, at me. A little wonderingly 1 repeated my 
question in as simple English as the language affords, 
but with no better result. 

“* He no speka to you,’’ said John Vileno, grinning 
like the little monkey that he was. 

‘**He will when we get better acquainted,’’ I said, 
turning to some others of the children 
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I was greeted with roars of laughter from ‘“‘the 
girls’’ when I made my appearance inthe yard. I 
set my little charge down, only to have him tear away 
from me, and rush madly into the building and up the 
stairs. When we returned to our various class-rooms, 
there sat Nick in the middle of the kindergarten floor, 
the identical spot from which I had rescued him. 
What should I do with the child? He was sullen, 
troublesome, and absolutely irresponsive to every sort 
of approach. The 'lhanksgiving season drew near and 
the children delighted in the songs, stories, and games 
which came with the happy time—all except Nick. 

After the few days’ holiday, that last week in No- 
vember, we came together again to take up the Christ- 
mas work. The dainty little things we were making 
were a delight to me as well as to the children. We 
were an army of little Santa Clauses and this was our 
workshop. Great things were planned—surprises for 
fathers and mothers, for Miss Corning, and for the 
other teachers—and what a whispering and laughing 
and scurrying there was if any of these prospective 
recipients of our bounty should come into the room. 
Eyes grew bright, cheeks rosy, as we sang, merrily, 

** Old Santa Claus puts on his cap 
And buckles it under his chin ; 
He laughs and sings as he fills his sack 
And straps it over his sturdy back. 
He’ll get all he can within— 
For girls and boys 
Such pretty toys. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la ! 
La-la-la ! 
With dolls and drums and sugar plums 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la ! 
La-la-la ! 
For all little girls and boys.” 
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THE EVOLUTION NICHOLAS 


me watching him, and the tears rose to my own eyes. 
Here was a sign, and I had waited, oh, so long! 

At games, I glanced furtively toward Nicholas. 
The sullen little lips had relaxed and were murmuring 
softly. The dark little hands responded with a clap, 
clap, to the call of the piano. At this moment Miss 
Corning came into the room. Usually, after a smile 
and a pleasant word to the children, she would pass on 
through. To-day, glancing around the circle, she saw 
the transformation in my Nicholas and looked at me 
in amazement. With a motion to take no notice of 
him, I went on with the song, but she had seen and 
appreciated with me the beginning of new and better 
things. It was with difficulty that I could take my 
eyes from the face of this strange, new child. I gave 
his little companions their work, pretty gold and silver 
weaving-mats. Uncertain what to do, I hesitated be- 
side his chair. But he solved the problem for me. 
*“Giva me one,’’ he said. It was the first time I had 
heard his voice. Selecting one, I stooped over him, show- 
ing him how to weave in the shining strips. He watched 
me for a moment, and then, taking it from my hands, 
said, ‘‘ Now me do.’’ To my surprise, he proceeded 
to ‘‘do’’ as quickly and neatly as many of the children 
who had tried for days, and before the short half-hour 
was over, from his lips came the triumphant little 
phrase, “‘ Me fineesh !’’ the little Italian’s English cry 
of victory. 

I could have folded him in my arms and kissed the 
dark eyes, now shining, but I knew that I must not. 
At the close of the morning, as we stood on the circle 
to sing a little farewell and shake each other’s hands 
for good-bye, Nicholas was there with the rest. His 
hard little fist was placed for a moment in my hand, 
and my cup of joy was full. 

Late that afternoon, as I took my 





for the suggestion of a song. When 
we went to the tables [ placed in front 
of Nicholas, as well as the rest, a box 
of the pretty, bright-colored beads, 
but to my astonishment he gave the 
box a vicious shove, which scattered 
its rainbow-hued contents. When we 
marched out to the circle for games, I 
thought, ‘‘ Now, he will be interested 
surely.’’ We clapped, and skipped, 
and tossed the ball, and Nicholas stood 
with the children, but that was all that 
could be said of him. Not a muscle 
of the iittle sullen face relaxed. Not 
an attempt did he make to enter into 
any of the games. And his attitude 
continued throughout the morning and 
for many another. 

At first I tried in every way to break 
through the barrier, though I could not 
understand what it was, but vainly. 
September passed—we had been in 
school nearly a month. I had not heard 
the voice of Nicholas, or Nick, the ** Old 
Nick,’’ as ‘‘the girls,’’ my associate 
teachers, called him. He was having 
no material to work or play with, as he 
had repulsed every attempt to include 
him in its distribution. Finally, almost 
despairing, I casually set a little box 
of blocks before him one morning, 
passing quickly to the next child. In 
an instant the box spun across the 
table and down on the floor with a 
clack that startled us all. And Nicho- 
las slid down in his chair until his head 
rested on the back, and there he stayed, 
immovable, while the others built trol- 
leys, or boats, or bridges, each pair of 
little hands following the sweet will of 








way home, somewhat wearily, through 
the clear, glowing winter twilight, to 
the little room high up in the big house, 
my heart was filled with a great and 
glad thanksgiving. I wanted to stand 
on some lofty hill-top and, raising my 
arms to heaven, cry out ‘* Peace on 
earth, good will to men.’’ 

And this was only the beginning. 
Day by day Nicholas D’anfrio grew 
sweeter and more sunny. The little 
voice, harsh from long disuse, grew soft 
and mellow, and he sang like a bird. 
His dark eyes shone with a light that 
seemed not of earth; he came to be 
“‘sunshine’’ to Miss Corning and to 
us all, and I thought in my overflowing 
heart that no sweeter, stronger trib- 
ute had ever been paid to the charm 
and wonder of the story of that Child 
of long ago. 

There were many times of struggle. 
I have seen his face grow dark and 
ugly, and the fist raised fiercely for a 
blow, but if the sorrow in my heart 
was reflected in my eyes as I looked 
at him, I do not wonder that the arm 
fell to his side, and the black eyes 
dropped and the little face flushed 
hotly. It has been a long, brave strug- 
gle, and the victory of that stalwart 
child nature which exorcised the demon 
a) | banished him has won him much 
respect and infinite love. 


The term is over ; we must separate. 
He to go to what he always calls not 
home, but ‘‘ my house’’—and I to a 
house which is as well a home—my 
home. It is the last day, and my heart 








their diminutive owner. At length I 
determined to ignore him completely, 
and I proceeded to do so, apparently 
never seeing the dark, little, scowling 
face, though I was keenly conscious all the time of its 
presence. The child utterly baffled me. At a gentle 
touch of the hand, such as another child would re- 
spond to instantly, he had flung himself away from 
me with a savage little snarl. So I ceased to call his 
name with the rest, or to notice his presence in any 
way. 

At this juncture came the first fire drill. The little 
ones had been carefully instructed. Three quick 
strokes of the gong we would make believe was the 
signal for *‘ Miss Corning’s game.’’ Miss Corning 
was the principal, and this game was popularly sup- 
posed to be her chief form of amusement. One morn- 
ing it came. Westood on the game circle; nothing 
could be better. The children flew to the places as- 
signed to them and started off, all but Nicholas. He 
sat himself down in the middle of the floor, wearing 
on his face the pleasantest expression I had yet seen 
there. What should I do? I knew it was only a 
drill, but suppose, some day, there should be a fire? 
Plainly, I could not leave him there. I ran over to 
him, and picking him up, my hands under his two arms, 
I half dragged, half carried him down the long stairs, 
his stout little boots bumping thunderously on every 
step. 


“BUT HE SOLVED THE PROBLEM FOR ME. 


And then how the shrill little voices would soften 
as we sang, tenderly, 


“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie.”’ 


Very quiet they would grow, very thoughtful the 
childish faces become, as they thought of the fair 
Child whose story they were learning so to love. 

One morning, ten days or so, it was, before Christ- 
mas, I had told again the story of the Child, and then 
we sang, 

* Ring, oh, bells of Christmas, ring; 
Sing, oh, happy children, sing ; 
Far away beneath the starlight 
Was the birthplace of a King. 

In a stable, in a manger, 

Lay this princely little Stranger; 
"Twas the blessed Christ Child. 
Oh, bells of Christmas, ring.” 


I looked around the quiet circle, and lo! did my 
eyes deceive me? or was there really, really a tender 
little smile upon the face of Nicholas D’anfrio? Yes, 
yes; and a far-away, soft little look in those black, 
black eyes. I looked away quickly, lest he should see 


‘GIVA ME ONE,’ HE SAID.” 


is heavy with misgiving for the child. 
Ah, I see him come, running to me, 
across the snow. Now he is on the 
stair, and now beside me, here. 

**IT stay with you till the las’ bell ring,’’ he says. 

And it has rung, dear little child ; but as I look into 
your face and see the clear, dark eyes and the steady 
little mouth, I feel that you are on the way, and that 
I need not be afraid. And soI go, leaving you to the 
care of One who watches even the birds of the air, 
and remembering that you are of ‘‘more value than 
many sparrows.’’ 


Mothers Who Think 


UsE ONLY CUTICURA SOAP, PUREST OF CLEANSING 
INGREDIENTS FOR BABY’S SKIN. 

Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap exclusively 
for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands of infants and children, as- 
sisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, itch- 
ings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, 
for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough and 
sore hands, and for ali the purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in most 
cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guaran- 
teed absolutely pure. 
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“‘THE BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE ”—GENTLEMAN UNCORKING A BOT- “ SOLDIERS AT THE INN”—TWO HUNGRY TROOPERS DINING 
TLE AT DINNER IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. PERI, aE. IN THE GARDEN.—From the painting by 
From the painting by Brispot. xd R t Moreau de Tours. 
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“0 THE HEALTH OF HIS LORDSHIP”—MALE SERVANTS DRINKING IN THEIR MASTER'S 
DINING-ROOM.— From the painting by Brunery. 



































“4 HUNTING RENDEZVOUS "—PARTY IN LOUIS XV. COSTUMES FEASTING IN THE “THE BIRTHDAY OF THE ‘ BOSS'”—WORKING PEOPLE AT A FEAST IN A WORK-SHOP, 
OPEN AIR.—From the painting by Carl van Loo. LISTENING TO A SPEECH BY THEIR EMPLOYER.—From the painting by Henri Caen. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FEASTING AND GLADNESS. 
DELIGHTS OF THE TABLE VARIOUSLY DEPICTED IN PAINTINGS OF MERIT, BY EMINENT FRENCH ARTISTS. 








HE STORY he had told her touched Mrs. 

Dalrymple’s motherly heart. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
she said, *‘I think I’d tell Hilda Mary all 
about it. She’s a knowing child, even 
if she is only seven, and she’ll under- 
stand and be able to help you mor’n 
anybody else could.’’ 

** Well, I’m certainly obliged to ye, 
he replied, gravely, as he shook hands with her and 
turned to go. 

‘*And if it doesn’t work at all,’’ added Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, “‘you can send the child back here. We'll 
always be glad to see her and I do want her to 
be happy.”’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple was the matron of the Melrose 
Girls’ Orphanage, and in the cheerless dun-brown “‘ par- 
lor’’ of that institution she had just finished giving the 
final instructions and information to the man who had 
selected Hilda Mary from among her little flock to be 
his own daughter, by adoption. Outside, on the ve- 
randa, the child stood, surrounded by teachers and play- 
mates who were watching with keen interest the com- 
bined efforts of the stableman, the cook, and the house- 
maid to safely stow away her little pasteboard box of 
belongings within the depths of the big farm-wagon 
that stood Sefore the door. It was a momentous per- 
formance, and the importance of having it done prop- 
erly kept their minds occupied and relieved the strain 
that momentarily threatened to break their reserve 
and plunge them all into lamentations. For Hilda 
Mary was beloved of all—and Hilda Mary was going 
away. 

‘“ Well, are we ready ?’’ said a big gruff voice be- 
hind her. 

‘“ Yes, sir,’’ she answered, submitting herself for 
the tenth time at least to tearful kisses all around. 

The stableman was in the wagon holding the reins, 
and the farmer, after tossing Hilda Mary up over the 
wheel, climbed up himself to assist in the tucking-in 
operations by means of which she was made comfort- 
able on the high spring seat. It was the greatest 
conveyance that Hilda Mary had ever been in, with its 
beautiful green bed and yellow wheels, and she was 
oh, so sorry that all the other girls couldn’t share the 
glory of riding in it! But she tried to make it up to 
them by promising to write to everybody all about 
everything ; which was rather a large order consider- 
ing that Hilda Mary could only spell words of two and 
three letters, and in her writing had never got beyond 
tracing ‘‘copy ’’ written for her on a slate. 

It was a cold morning in late November, and a few 
snow-flakes were flying among the leafless branches 
of the trees that lined the avenue down which they 
drove to the big gate that opened upon the country 
road. To the eastward lay a cloud of smoke, poured 
out from the countless smoke-stacks of the busy manu- 
facturing town of Melrose. But to the westward lay 
the blue haze upon the far-away horizon that Hilda 
Mary’s active imagination had tried so often to pen- 
etrate, and to the westward the farmer turned the 
heads of his beautiful big bay team. Hilda Mary was 
what was known at the institution as a ‘ whole- 
orfun,’’ which meant that she had enjoyed the distinc 
tion of losing both her parents. There were “half- 
orfuns ”’ there, too, but these incomplete little beings 
didn’t come in for much of the sympathetic respect 
that was lavished upon the entirely bereft. Hilda 
Mary’s first recollection was of the awfully tall man 
in spectacles who brought her to the big red-brick 
place, that everybody always referred to as ‘‘ the 
institution.’’ And now she was going away from it, 
out into the strange world behind the blue haze ! 

The horses’ hoofs, beating rhythmically upon the 
frozen ground, and the rattle of the biz, clumsy, grecn 
wagon made her tingle with a desire to shout with hap- 
piness. The cold air, biting at her round, red cheeks, 
seemed to be singing inherears: ‘*Going away, little 
Hilda Mary ; going away, away!’’ And her heart was 
pounding with such excitement that she failed to notice 
the silence that had fallen upon the big man at her 
side. The horses, with their heads turned toward 
home, needed no driving, so he sat holding the reins 
listlessly, with his eyes fixed straight upon the road. 
But the child’s wide-eyed interest in everything finally 
aroused him, and he began to observe her closely. 

Her beauty had originally attracted him far more 
than Mrs. Dalrymple’s glowing accounts of her ad- 
mirable qualities; and she certainly was a pretty 
thing. Whenever the girls felt spiteful toward her, 
they called her ‘‘red-head.’’ But Mrs. Dalrymple 
assured her that her hair was a beautiful golden 
brown that any little girl ought to be thankful for, 
and thus she was comforted. But she didn’t escape 
being reminded of the freckles across her ‘‘ turned- 
up’’ nose. They were just the color of her hair, and 
they made the deep blue of her dark-lashed eyes look 
velvety, pansy-purple sometimes. The clothes she 
wore had not been selected with a view to the en- 
hancement of her attractions. Her lovely curly hair 
had been *‘slicked ’’ back inside a brown hood, and she 
wore an old blue shawl pinned around her shoulders 
over her own heavy cloak. She was carefully 
covered up with a heavy lap-robe in front, but the 
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“TO THE WESTWARD LAY THE BLUE HAZE UPON THE 
FAR-AWAY HORIZON.” 


rear view disclosed a pair of chubby little legs in red 
and blue striped stockings, and two restless feet wig- 
gling together about a quarter of the way down be- 
tween the seat and the bottom of the wagon-bed. 

‘*So your name’s Hildy Mary ?”’ said her companion, 
suddenly. 

‘** Yes, sir,’? she answered, with a sudden tug of 
nervousness at her heart. 

‘Well, that’s a purty long name fer a little gal like 
you. I think we’ll have to call ye jest Hildy—er 
Mary—now, which ’un do ye like best ?’’ 

‘*T think I like Hilda best,’’ she answered, wonder- 
ing vaguely why he thought Hilda Mary too long. 

‘All right! Hildy goes. An’ now what air ye 
a-goin’ to call me ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, sir,’’ said Hilda Mary, looking up 
at him, wide-eyed. 

** Well, I'll tell ye. I’m Ezry Bowden, of Shelby- 
ville. That’s about twenty-five mile from here in a 
straight line. Ye could do it in no time on the rail- 
road cars.’’ 

He seemed to get suddenly disconnected from all 
thought of names. 

** Was ye ever on a railroad car ?’’ he asked. 

** No, sir.”’ 

‘Well, I swan! Never on a railroad car! But 
never ye mind, we’ll take ye a-ridin’ on ’em one 0’ 
these days. I drove into Melrose this time because I had 
a skittish colt to deliver to a man that ’ad bought ’er. 
I was afeard she’d. do ’erself harm in a box-car, so I 
jest tied ’er onto the back o’ the wagon, an’ as that 
off mare there happened to be ’er mammy she come 
along all right.’’ 

‘* Aw,’’ said Hilda Mary, ‘‘ didn’t her mamma hate 
to leave her ?’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose she did, little ’un, but I don’t 
think she’ll recollect it very long. She’s a funny old 
thing, Jen is, an’ she’s had a sight 0’ colts. Ye won’t 
believe it, but ’er mate there ’s ’er own son, three 
year old. I’m a-workin’ ’em together so’s he’ll learn 
some o’ her good habits.’’ 

‘* And what's his name ?’’ asked Hilda Mary. 

“‘His name? Why, we call him Ned.”’ 

** And have you got any more horses ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, a lot of ’em! Ye see, we don’t live 
right in Shelbyville, but about four mile an’ a half 
southeast on a big farm, an’ it takes a heap o’ horses 
to run the place. Then we generally hev a couple o’ 
dozen good-fer-nothin’ colts a-hangin’ around, too. I 
guess you’ll like the colts, won’t ye ?’’ 

“*Oh, yes!’’ breathed Hilda Mary, as she clasped 
her hands tightly together under the lap-robe. 

‘Well, then there’s a lot more things on the place 
ye’ll like, too. They ain’t many young ones now, bein’ 
as it’s the fall o’ the year. But jest you wait until 
springtime, an’ ther’ll be little chickens an’ ducks an’ 
geese an’ turkies an’ pigs an’ calves an’ lambs, an’ 
about every other kind of a baby animal ye ever heard 
tell of—includin’ puppies an’ kittens !’’ 

This speech nearly took Hilda Mary’s breath, and 
she forthwith began to ask him a thousand questions 
about these prospects of bliss, and it wasn’t long 
before she knew the names of most of the animals on 
Bowden Farm and enough of their personal history to 
give her a comforting sense of intimacy with them. 

They had a long luncheon hour in a beautiful sunny 
spot near the entrance of a big bridge spanning a 
wide, dry, pebbly river ; and while the horses munched 
their oats and corn at the back of the wagon, and they 
two sat upon a stone at the road-side eating the sand- 
wiches and drinking the soda-pop that Uncle Ezra 
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had ordered put up at the restaurant in Melrose, he 
continued to tell her stories about the new home to 
which she was going, at the same time turning over in 
his own mind a thousand ways of coming at the story 
he had not yet found courage to approach. He didn’t 
want to cloud her contentment. Several times he had 
mentioned Margaret, but he knew he couldn’t, without 
telling what he must tell, give Hilda a true idea about 
the woman he was hoping would be a mother to her. 
During the afternoon he talked about everything else 
imaginable, until he became conscious that they had 
but little farther to go. 

‘Well, we’re purt nigh home now,”’ he said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘an’ I guess you’re about the tiredest little 
gal in this county, ain’t ye ?”’ 

‘*No. sir,’’ she replied, rather faintly; “‘I’m not 
very tired.”’ 

‘* Well. look here,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what about 
that name yer a-goin’ to call me? We come might 
nigh a-fergettin’ all about that, didn’t we?’’ They 
smiled together contentedly. 

** All the folks fer miles around our place calls me 
Uncle Ezry, so I reckon you’ll hev to, too. But I’da 
heap ruther ye’d be my own little gal.’’ She looked 
up at him and smiled. ‘‘ Now, let’s hear ye call me 
Uncle Ezry,”’ he said. 

Hilda Mary had a quaint way of screwing up her 
face that had already done wonderful execution upon 
the good man’s heart, but when she squinted up both 
her eyes, bit her lower lip hard, and then squeezed out 
a faint little ‘‘ Uncle Ezry’’ that made the two deep 
dimples in her cheeks deeper than he had ever seen 
them, he capitulated absoiutely and decided that she 
would certainly do. He expressed his feelings by 
roaring with laughter. 

“‘Well, well, yer certainly a nice little gal,’’ he 
said, finally. ‘*1’m downright sure Margaret ’ll like 
ye an’ be glad I brought ye home. I reckon I ought 
to tell ye, Hildy, that ye won’t find yer Aunt Margaret 
much like me, pore gal. She ain’t never jollied around 
amongst folks the way I have, an’ she’s throwed a 
good deal by ’erself.’’ He paused, then continued, 
gently, ‘‘An’ fer the last two year she ain’t done 
nothin’ much but ery. Ye see, Hildy, we had a little 
daughter of our own, like you, though she was a mite 
older than you are now when she died. That was two 
year ago. How time has drug along without ’er !’’ 

They were both silent for a moment, then Hilda 
Mary asked the obvious child question, 

** What was your little girl’s name ?’’ 

‘* Why, ’er name was Hester Alice. 
called ’er that. We got into the habit o’ callin’ ’er 
Baby. I suppose we’ll jest go on a-thinkin’ of ’er as 
Baby as long as we live—unless ye can fill ’er place 
more or less, Hildy Mary.’’ 

“Oh, I never could do that,’’ breathed the child, 
softly, trying hard not to look as miserable as his story 
had made her feel. 

** Well, I ain’t so sure about that, honey,’’ he said. 
‘‘Of course ye never can be jest like Hester Alice, 
an’ ye can’t never make us ferget ’er ; but ye can do 
a heap to fill up the gap she left in our lives. Any- 
how, I ’lowed I.wouldn’t let ’er mother spend another 
Christmas alone. Baby died jest before Christmas— 
when we was a-makin’ Christmas plans —so Christmas 
has come to be a purty sad sort o’ time fer us.’’ 

Hilda Mary could say nothing; she didn’t know 
what to say. But she drew up closer to him and 
they drove on in silence for a long time, until he finally 
turned to her and said, with an odd little laugh, ‘‘ I’ll 
bet both o’ your feet ’ll be asleep from danglin’ over 
so long.’’ 

And just then they came in sight of a big white 
house with green shutters, standing back from the 
road in a clump of low-hanging evergreens, and Uncle 
Ezra told her that at last she was at home. 


But we never 


TH. 

“*T tell ye, Ezry, I can’t do it!’’ said Margaret 
Bowden. ‘** Yer a-askin’ too much of me. Why can’t 
ye send ’er back to the institution to spend Christmas 
with ’er friends—an’ then bring ’er back here after- 
ward? By nex’ Christmas I might get used to ’er.’’ 

Ezra leaned over and poked the logs in the fire- 
place, then, with a troubled look in his face, got up 
and went out. As soon as he was gone Margaret 
buried her face in her apron, and her thin, weary shoul- 
ders shook with sobs, while she murmured under her 
breath, ‘Oh, God help me! God help me! I know 
I’m a wicked woman !’’ 

And this is just what everybody had been saying 
about her for a long time. She had even ceased going 
to the little church at the cross-roads because the good 
sisters and brothers never missed an opportunity to 
caution her about the sin of rebelling against the will 
of the Almighty. But sne couldn’t help it. She had 
never learned to say ‘‘ Thy will be done,’’ when she 
thought of the little life that had been all she had to 
live for, and that had been taken away from her so 
ruthlessly. And she never got over feeling that she 
herself might have prevented it if she had only known 
in time. It was only a heavy cold at first, they 
thought, so they ‘‘ doctored her up”’ in the usual way. 
Her mother would wrap her up snugly in bed with 
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picture-books to amuse her, and then go off down 
stairs and work for hours on the doll clothes and other 
things intended for a merry Christmas morning. 
** Now, see here, Baby,’’ she had said, half jokingly, 
‘‘ye’d best hurry up and get well. It’s nearly 
Christmas, ye know, an’ if ye ain’t over this ye can’t 
go out in the cold night air to the church entertain- 
ment ; ner ye can’t go to yer Aunt Alice’s fer dinner 
the next day, neither.’’ 

But Hester Alice only smiled, and said, with a very 
croupy little voice, ‘* Oh, I’ll be all right, I guess.’’ 

Then one afternoon came the two bright spots in 
her cheeks, and the fever that mounted higher and 
higher, and the pitiful gasping for breath. Ezra Bow- 
den drove at a mad gallop all the way to Shelbyville 
for Dr. North, the family physician. But it was no 
use. Hester Alice wouldn’t wake up any more. 

At first the stricken mother was tearless. She 
spent hours gazing, wide-eyed, into the face of her dead 
child, but if anybody approached her with a word of 
condolence she would walk away. She didn’t want to 
be talked to, and she didn’t want sympathy—but when 
the first handful of earth was thrown upon the little 
casket in the grave, and the minister pronounced the 
words, “* Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,’’ she sprang for- 
ward angrily, with a hard, tearless shriek that made 
every heart that heard it quake with nameless fear, 
and her husband had to lead her away. 

““If she would only cry !’’ he kept saying to him- 
self. ‘‘If she would only cry !’’ 

When they got back home Ezra sat down heavily in 
the chair by the fire place and regarded her anxiously, 
but he didn’t know what to say to her. He, too, felt 
the blank emptiness of everything, but they two had 
long since lost the habit of sympathetic communication. 

“*Won’t ye take yer bonnet off, Margy, dear ?’’ he 
said, finally—and the little name he had called 
her in the old days sounded strange to him. 

She mechanically obeyed. She smoothed out 
the long black veil and raised the lid of a box- 
couch in the corner, in which she meant to put 
it away. But suddenly she stopped, and uttered 
a pitiful moan. He came to her quickly, and 
found her clasping convulsively in her hands a 
little doll, half dressed in pretty baby clothes, 
and she was talking to it, brokenly. It was 
too much for the strong man, and when he 
picked her up in his arms he sobbed bitterly, but 
she only clung to him and whimpered, until— 
‘Oh, bless God!’’ he cried—the flood gates 
opened and she wept as only a stricken, child- 
less mother can weep. 

Now when Ezra left the room he went out to 
the stable. He walked along the line of stalls 
and held small converse with the horses and dogs. 
He was sorely troubled. He didn’t know what to 
do. He believed he had loved Hester Alice as 
much as a father had ever loved a child, but he 
knew that they must not go on nursing a heart- 
broken memory of her. He thought he had hit 
upon the right plan when he had brought fa- 
therless and motherless Hilda Mary to live with 
them and give them some interest in life. But 
from the moment Margaret had lifted the child 
down off the wagon, kissing her coldly upon 
one cheek, she had paid no attention to her. 
Ezra had noticed a pitiful little frightened look 
coming into Hilda’s eyes as she wandered about 
the big, strange house. And several times dur- 
ing the two weeks that had elapsed since their 
memorable drive from Melrose, he had found her 
in the barn, crying as if her heart would break. 
He had tried to comfort her, and had talked 
about what they would do Christmas, and the end 
of it each time was that she promised not to cry 
any more, and to remember that Aunt Margaret 
didn’t mean to be unkind. But now Aunt Mar- 
garet was refusing to have a Christmas. 

It was bitter cold, and as he went back to the house 
he stopped at the wood-pile and got a great back-log that 
would burn in the fire-place all night. He found Mar- 
garet sitting before the open box-couch with the baby 
doll lying in her lap. 

‘*T wish ye wouldn’t do that, Margaret,’’ said her 
husband. ‘“‘ It ain’t no kind o’ use.”’ 

‘*T know it ain’t, Ezry, an’ I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed o’ myself, but--did ye know that it was jest 
two year ago to-night that Baby died, Ezry ?”’ 

‘*Yes, J] know, Margaret, but it can’t be helped. 
Ye jest must give Baby up, Margaret, er ye’ll ruin all 
our lives, an’ like as not follow ’er to the grave yerself.’’ 

‘*Oh, I wish I could !’”’ she sobbed. 

‘“What, an’ leave me? Don’t ye think I’d be 
kind o’ lonesome here without either of ye ?”’ 

‘** Well, you’d have Hildy,’’ she said, half bitterly. 

‘“Yes, that’s jest it, Margaret. An’ so ’ve you 
got Hildy. Suppose you an’ me had both died an’ left 
our baby. Would you be happy in heaven if ye see her 
treated like you’re a-treatin’ that child? Now, I’ll 
jest tell ye what ye do,’’ he continued, gently. ‘‘Jest 
you take that dolly there an’ gather up all the other 
things around the house that belonged to Baby an’ 
give ’em to Hildy for Christmas. If she can see, it’ll 
make Baby a whole lot happier than doin’ the way you 
are now. Then we’li drive to town before long an’ 
buy a lot o’ new truck, an’ we’ll have the happiest 
Christmas we know how to have.’”’ 

His wife didn’t reply. She put the doll carefully 
back in the box, closed the lid, and left the room. 

‘*Lord, Lord, what’ll I do ?’’ muttered Ezra, hope- 
lessly. 

Suddenly he was startled by an excited cry from 
Margaret, who had gone up stairs. ‘“‘ Ezry, Ezry,’’ 
she called, ‘‘ where’s Hildy ?” 
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““Why, in bed hours ago.”’ 
““No, she ain’t; ner I can’t find ’er.”’ 

Ezra ran up stairs faster than he had done in many 
a day and joined in his wife’s frantic search. He was 
ransacking some impossible corner when she called out 
from Hilda Mary’s room, ‘‘ Why, ’er coat an’ hood’s 
gone, Ezry. Where d’ye reckon she can be ?’’ 

He bounded down stairs and out the kitchen door. 
‘““Hildy ! Hildy Mary !’’ he called, as he ran around 
to the back of the house. But only ominous silence 
answered him. He ran to the barn and threw open 
the door, although he knew she couldn’t be there, and 
called again, ‘* Hildy! Hildy Mary ! Where are you ?’’ 

The horses whinnied, and Dan and Zeke came out 
from their bed in the hay, sleepily yawning. 

““ Well, Hildy can’t be here nowhere, er you dogs 
wouldn’t be asleep,’’ he said. Then a sudden idea 
struck him. He hastily bridled his saddle horse, and 
in a moment more was on his back and galloping in 
the direction of Melrose. And Margaret, her heart 
sick with fear, started to follow him. 

Hilda Mary had run as fast as she could until she 
was quite out of breath, so she was a long way from 
home before her absence was discovered. Now she 
was trudging along in the middle of the dimly moonlit 
road, looking neither to the left nor to the right, 
because she was so afraid of every sound and shadow. 
But she was going back to the institution, to kind Mrs. 
Dalrymple and the girls. The thought of Uncle Ezra 
troubled her. But when Aunt Margaret had put her 
to bed that night and had gone out without even say- 
ing ‘‘good-night,’’ she had decided that it was about 
time to put her long-cherished plans for flight into 
execution. When Aunt Margaret had gone she had 
slipped out of bed, put on a part of her clothes, threw 
on her coat and brown hood, and crept down the back 





“* WHY, I DREAMED I WAS DREAMING, SHE SAID; ‘BUT I 
WASN'T, WAS I?”” 


stairs, out of the kitchen door, and out into the road- 
way. Now, as she hurried breathlessly along she was 
trying to beguile herself with thoughts of Christmas 
at the institution. 

Suddenly she heard the rapid beat of a horse’s 
hoofs on the road behind her. She stopped and listened, 
and then darted into the shadow of a high stake and 
rider fence. She knew instinctively who the horse- 
man was, and as he passed her she was on the point 
of crying out to him, but before she could find her 
voice the clatter of old Tim’s feet was dying away in 
the distance. Then she was glad that it was so. She 
couldn’t go back. But now she couldn’t go on, either. 
Uncle Ezra would be sure to find her. In her nervous 
haste she had made herself very warm, and now, as 
she sat upon the frozen ground in the biting wind, she 
began to feel frightfully cold. She was tired and 
sleepy, too. -The crackling of the tall, frost-covered 
grasses filled her with fear, so she decided to lie down 
and cover her face up close and dark, so she couldn’t 
see anything, and wait until Uncle Ezra should come 
back, then she would goon. But she fell asleep, and 
began to dream beautiful dreams of Christmas. 

Uncle Ezra galloped on and on, scanning every inch 
of the roadway, but no ‘“‘little Hildy’’ could he see. 
Then suddenly he stopped. ‘‘She couldn’t uv come 
this far, Timmy,’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, land sakes! she’s 
only a baby. She couldn’t walk this far in half a day.”’ 

The moon was shining brightly now and the road 
lay before him in a silver path that seemed full of 
awful possibilities to the child. 

‘** Pore thing, pore little gal!’’ he was saying to 
himself. ‘‘She’s probably fell down somewhere an’ 
gone to sleep. But if she’s done that, Tim, she’ll 
freeze. Get ep, boy ; we must find ’er !”’ 

Suddenly Tim stopped short, sniffed suspiciously, 
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and neighed, and Uncle Ezra, on his bare back, felt 
the big muscles twitching nervously under him. 

** What on earth’s the matter, Timmy ?’’ 

Just then the moon, coming out from under a cloud, 
sent a ray upon the little figure in the fence corner. 

‘Well, I swan !’’ exclaimed Uncle Ezra, as he let 
the tears in his throat well up into his kind old eyes. 
He threw himself off Tim and left him in the roadway. 

** Hildy ! Hildy Mary !”’ 

But Hilda Mary did not hear him. When he turned 
her over she only smiled a wan smile. She was “ play- 
ing house ’’ with her chum at the institution. 

Aunt Margaret recognized Tim’s peculiar “‘ lope ’’ 
as far as she could hear it, and began to cry, “‘ Have 
ye found ’er, Ezry ? Have ye found ’er ?’’ 

He did not reply, but, with Hilda Mary clasped 
tightly in his arms, he dismounted and, handing Tim’s 
bridle to his wife, walked silently home beside her. 


Ill. 

Margaret Bowden, forgetful of self for the first 
time in two years, was kneeling beside Hilda Mary’s 
Led. Dr. North, gravely anxious, stood on the other 
side of it watching the fevered face upon the pillows. 
Uncle Ezra was sitting in the room below before the 
fireplace, staring ‘at the crackling, crumbling coals. 

“*Could it happen again ?’’ he was thinking. 

The doctor came in presently, and, leaning against 
the mantel-piece, mechanically took out his watch and 
compared it with the clock. 

**Well, how about it, Doc?’’ said Uncle Ezra. 

“*T can’t tell until she wakes up.”’ 

It was the wee sma’ hours of Christmas morning. 
For nearly two weeks Hilda Mary had been hovering 
between life and death, and good Dr. North, had been 
watching with anxiety the progress of the disease that 
had taken little Hester Alice away two years 
before. 

From the night that Hilda Mary had tried to 
run away Margaret Bowden had begun to act like 
a woman newly awakened. She had experienced 
a revelation when she saw her husband coming 
through the moonlight with the inanimate child 
inhisarms. She saw herself, as in a great flash, 
just as she seemed to Hilda Mary, and she was 
bitterly sorry and ashamed. She looked back 
upon a long, dark path of selfishness that fright- 
ened her. Her heart melted ina great longing for 
the faith that had sustained her in happier days. 

“* Dear Father,’’ she prayed, ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to be rebellious. You know I jest couldn’t get 
over losin’ my Baby, an’ I’m afraid I never can. 
But I can say, ‘Thy will be done,’ Father, an’ 
ask ye to forgive my trespasses. Only, dear 
Lord, don’t let the same thing happen again with 
this child.’’ 

Hilda Mary turned heavily on her side and 
murmured something with a long, quivering sigh. 
Margaret leaned over her anxiously. 

““Yes, dearie,’’ she said; ‘‘ what does little 
Hildy want.’’ 

“*Mrs. Dalrymple,’’ said the child, speaking 
brokenly—out of dreams. 

Mrs. Bowden drew herself up with a fierce 
tug of jealousy at her heart. Mrs. Dalrymple, 
indeed! She stood for a long time looking upon 
Hilda Mary with something in her eyes that could 
shine only from a mother-heart. Then, all at 
once, it occurred to her that it was Christmas 
morning. She touched a long, bright curl that 
lay upon the pillow, and its golden sheen seemed 
to enter into her own heart. Then, ina moment, 
she ran down stairs as lightly as a girl. Uncle 
Ezra and the doctor were in the sitting-room. 

“*Ezry,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘there’s a little 
cedar-tree about three foot high a-growin’ down 
yonder in the corner of the yard. You go quick 
now and chop it down an’ fetch it up to Hildy’s 
room. We’ll find some braces for it in the wood-shed, 
an’ I want ye to get it ready quicker’n ve ever done 
anything in yer life.’’ 

Uncle Ezra was electrified. But he understood, and 
without a word he and the doctor went out together. 

In a big box in the attic Margaret had a wonderful 
collection of bright tinsels and big, shining balls, with 
dozens of vari-colored dwarf candles, and innumerable 
other things that had done duty before in beautifying 
Christmas-trees. These she quickly brought to light, 
together with a bundle of cotton-wool and a small 
package of ‘‘ diamond-dust,’’ and took them down into 
Hilda Mary’s room. They worked rapidly and noise- 
lessly, and just as the east began to brighten with 
sunrise, the tree stood glittering in all its finery just 
where Hilda Mary’s eyes would fall upon it when she 
opened them. Then Aunt Margaret went down stairs 
to the box-couch in the sitting-room, took the pretty 
doll from its hiding-place and hurried back with it. 

The doctor was bending over the bed and Uncle Ezra 
was standing awkwardly in the middle of the room with 
a queer, happy smile on his face. Aunt Margaret laid 
the doll gently in Hilda Mary’s arms, and as its cold face 
touched her own, the child opened her eyes and gazed 
at it for a moment ; then she looked with evident grow- 
ing astonishment at the Christmas-tree. Then her 
eyes fell upon Uncle Ezra with a question in them. 
But he held his peace, and at last she found Aunt 
Margaret. She looked at her inquiringly, surprised 
at the things she saw in the eyes that had never looked 
kindly upon her before ; then, in her own funny little 
way, she smiled. ‘* Why, I dreamed I was dreaming,’’ 
she said, ‘but I wasn’t, was I?” 

They alllaughed. And they all cried, too—happily, 
for it was Christmas morning, and the “‘ pore orfun- 
child ’’ had come back to them. 
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The Moravian Christmas Festival at Bethlehem, Penn. 


N THE evening of Sunday, December 
24th, 1741, there were gathered to- 
gether in a little log-house on the site 
of what is now Bethlehem, Penn., the 
members of a small Moravian mission- 
ary band. Here, in the depths of the 
wilderness of eastern Pennsylvania, to 
which they had come with a two-fold 

to secure freedom from religious oppression 
those 


purpose 
and missionary opportunity among the Indians 
hardy, pious Moravians observed, for the first time in 


their new settlement, the vigils of Christmas. A hun- 
dred and sixty-five years have passed, and the vigil serv- 
ice of those early settlers is still an annual event for 
their descendants. Each year now, as on that Christmas 
eve of long ago, the Moravian Church atBeth lehem 
meets to ‘ hail with a joyful song the Virgin-born.’’ 
Before treating of the vigils and of the various other 
services and observances of the Christmas festival as 
celebrated by these inhabitants of the modern Bethle- 
hem, some account of that memorable Christmas eve 
of 1741 may prove interesting. 

The little structure in which the Moravian mission- 
aries celebrated their first vigils had been built by 
their own hands, early in the year, of timber from the 
thickly-wooded hillside. It was divided into two com- 
partments, the larger being used for a general dwell- 
ing, the smaller for the stabling of the cows and horses. 
Fifteen of the seventeen members of the band were 
present at this Christmas service, and there were be- 
sides a number of pioneers from isolated points in the 
surrounding country. But the main interest of the scene 
in the little house centred upon one figure—the dis- 
tinguished visitor whose coming the Moravians had so 
long hoped and waited for. The leader of the service 
that evening was none other than Nicholas Louis, Count 
of Zinzendorf, to whose colony at Herrnhut, in Sax- 
ony, many oppressed members of the Brethren’s Church 
had fled for refuge twenty years before. Accompany- 
ing him were his sixteen-year-old daughter, Benigna, 
Rosina Nitsehman, wife of Bishop David Nitschman, 
three prospective missionaries, and two others. Count 
Zinzendorf, ** who possessed a rare liturgical faculty,’’ 
led in the worship. We can imagine the interest and 
fervor which that little congregation felt. 

It was “‘in the tenth hour’’ that, inspired by th« 
circumstances of the occasion-—the presence of the 
Brethren in this strange free land, and the uniqueness 
of surroundings so. suggestive of Jesus’s birth— Count 
Zinzendorf advanced to the smaller division of the log- 
house, in which the cattle were stabled. There the 
worshipers gathered in quarters like those amid which, 
centuries before, He whose birth they were celebrat- 
ing was born. Like the Magi of old they offered their 
gifts at the manger, gifts of prayer and praise and 
promise. The beautiful German Epiphany hymn 
which Zinzendorf there sang was rendered with such 
feeling *‘ that our hearts were melted,’’ as one of the 
worshipers wrote. Bishop J. M. Levering’s transla- 
tion of the first, second, and fourth stanzas follows : 


I. 
Jesus call Thou me 
From the world to flee, 
To Thee hasting ; 
Without resting, 
Jesus call Thou me. 
I. 
Not Jerusalem, ma 
Rather Bethlehem, 
Gave us that which 
Maketh life rich; 
Not Jerusalem. 
IV. 
Thou no more of right 
Art called least in might; 
Unto all men, 
Yea, the heathen, 
Bringst Thou health and light. 


In the words of the nine stanzas of this hymn were 
expressed completely the sentiment of the devout Mo- 
ravians, their adoration of the Saviour and their desire 
to bring to Him the heathen inhabitants of the forest 
about them. It was, indeed, a solemn and inspiring 
occasion. Nor were its results spiritual alone, for 
out of the suggestion of this vigil service sprang an 
idea at once practical and romantic. It happened 
that although many months had passed since the 
founding of the settlement no name had officially, or 
indeed, otherwise, been given it. ‘‘ Nicht Jerusalem, 
sondern Bethlehem,”’’ the opening lines of stanza two 
of the Epiphany hymn, came to the minds of the set- 
tlers, and by general consent the name of the ancient 
town of David was adopted, and the place was called 
Bethlehem. 

The Moravians of to-day appreciate the necessity 
of meeting the demands of modern life. But recog- 
nizing these demands, they have clung in great degree 
to the forms and service of their forefathers, as be- 
ing a tried and true medium for the expression of those 
spiritual wants which in any age are the same. They 
have kept the simple, fervent faith that characterized 
the early settlers, and this it is that gives to their 
services to-day such a solemn, quiet beauty. Some of 
those held on special occasions, as the sunrise service 
in the old burying-grounds on Easter morning, the 
open-air service on the lawn on children’s day in Au- 
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gust, and the services of the Christmas festival, are 
particularly unique and impressive. It is on the day 
before Christmas that the principal services of the 
Moravian festival at Bethlehem take place—the chil- 
dren’s love-feast at three P. M., the vigils at six P. M. 
Both are held in the Central Church, a large, noble 
structure, the one hundredth anniversary of the build- 
ing of wnich was commemorated last May. 

Before beginning to describe the children’s love- 
feast of Christmas eve it may be necessary, for the 
reader’s benefit, to explain just what a “‘ love-feast ”’ 
is. The term and observance trace their origin to 
that early colony of Moravians at Herrnhut, Germany, 
in the year 1727. The idea was to carry out the early 
Christian conception of fellowship without regard for 
class or rank in love-feasts, or ‘‘agapae,’’ as mentioned 
in the epistle of Jude ; common meals accompanied by 
the singing of ‘‘psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs.’’ The term now refers only to the light colla- 
tion served at church festivals, meetings of the vari- 
ous divisions or choirs of the congregation, and serv- 
ices preparatory tu the Lord’s Supper. The love-feast 
of to-day consists of the serving of coffee and buns. 
The distribution is made from trays by sacristans, or 
Saaldiener, as they were called in Germany and in 
America in early days. 

At the children’s love-feast on Christmas eve only 
children are served. The majority of them assemble 
in a body according to their classes as pupils in the 
parochial school, but many of the younger ones are 
accompanied by their parents. The service consists 
almost entirely of hymns, which the youthful voices 
sing with much spirit. Atan early point in the worship 
the choir begins the rendition in German of a beautiful 
anthem. Then through the northwest and southwest 
doors—which are at the rear of the church——-the male 
and female corps of sacristans enter in two processions, 
three men and three women on each side. The women 
are dressed in white, the men in black. The latter 
carry trays bearing coffee contained in white mugs, 
and baskets heaped with small, round buns. The dis- 
tribution starts at the front of the church and pro- 
ceeds until all the children are served. The con- 
gregation continues the singing of hymns, which 
usually occupies the entire time of the feast. All re- 
frain from partaking until the signal from the minis- 
ter -the raising of his cup. Then, during an anthem, 
the children eat their cakes and drink their coffee. 

Singing by the choir and congregation continues 
until the children have finished the feast. Then the 
sacristans collect the empty cups and retire to the west 
rooms. Following a hymn sung by the children alone, 
the sacristans re-enter the church from the eastern 
doors, this time bearing special trays holding lighted 
wax-tapers. These the women distribute in the same 
manner as the cakes and coffee, the congregation ren- 
dering a hymn as before. Finally, when all have re- 
ceived candles, they rise, and congregation and children 
sing one stanza, and in the second are joined by the 
choir. An antiphonal chant, the ‘‘Amen, Hallelujah!”’ 
concludes the service. 

At six o’clock in the evening comes the observance 
of the Christmas eve vigils, the beautiful service so 
closely associated with Bethlehem’s history for a hun- 
dred and sixty-five years. Except for the reading of 
the lessons and prayer, the entire worship consists of 
the alternate singing of hymns and chorals by choir 
and congregation, together with the distribution of 
candles as at the afternoon love-feast. The words of 
two of the selections by the choir and one choral, sung 





The Wondrous Christmas-tree. 


HERE is a tree, a wondrous tree, 
That never, never crows, 

Save in December's bitter cold, 
Among the frozen snows. 

Its fruit is strange and varied, too, 
Of every color bright ; 

It buds and bears and yields its crop 
All in a single night. 


HEN merry bells begin to play 
Upon the wintry air, 

And anthems to the frosty sky 
Are rising everywhere, 

’Tis then the mystic tree appears 
In gold and silver tricked, 

And laden with enchanted fruit 
Just ready to be picked. 


O" there are nuts, and oranges, 

And apples, round and fair, 

Depending from a single bough, 
With dolls with flaxen hair, 

And choo-choo cars, and soldier-sets, 
And sleds, and other toys 

That fill with joy the happy hearts 
Of little girls and boys. 


T twinkles, too, with starry lights 
From every twig and spray, 
And tinkles with the crystal balls 
That make its branches gay. 
It never bears its fairy fruit 
Of magic mystery 
But once a year on Christmas eve— 
It is the Christmas-tree. 
ANNA GARVIN. 











by the congregation, are in German. In the middle 
of the service there is a pleasing number rendered by 
a boy soloist, with the body of children joining in alter- 
nate lines. 

The chief feature of the vigils from the standpoint 
of the picturesque is the serving of the wax-tapers. 
Just before the last long hymn the sacristans enter 
the front of the church, the male corps carrying trays 
in whose sockets lighted candles are inserted, the 
white-gowned women following to distribute them. 
These candles of real wax are partially incased in 
frilled paper of various colors—blue, red, yellow, green. 
As the children are receiving these mementoes, sym- 
bolical of the light of the Saviour whose birth they 
celebrate, the congregation begins : 

Praise the Lord, Whose saving splendor 
Shines into the darkest night ! 

Oh, what praises shall we render, 
For this never-ceasing light ? 


One who for the first time beholds this scene 
those several hundred children with smiling, happy 
faces, each bearing his tiny bit of flame—cannot but 
be impressed with the unique beauty of the observ- 
ance; and to the oldest Moravian, who has seen it re- 
peated year after year, the custom never loses its 
peculiar charm. 

At the morning worship of Christmas Day the litur- 
gical service for Christmas replaces the Litany. The 
special music at this time is always of very high order ; 
it is rendered by the large Moravian choir, which formed 
the nucleus of the famous Bach choir, directed by the 
church’s former organist, Dr. J. Fred Wolle. In the 
evening the festivals of the three Sunday schools of 
the congregation are held in their respective chapels. 
These services follow no formal precedent, but vary 
from year to year. 

To the visitor who journeys to Bethlehem during 
the Christmas season, the writer would offer a sug- 
gestion. And this is, that, after seeing the Gemein 
Haus, or Community House, which served as dwelling 
and church in those early years from 1742 to 1751 ; 
and the Sisters’ House, at first the residence of the 
single men; and the * Bell House,’’ from 1742 to 
1790 used as a boarding-school for girls—the first in 
the country ; and the Young Ladies’ Seminary, which, 
originally the Brethren’s House, was for a time the 
location of the general hospital during the Revolution- 
ary War after seeing all these and the many other 
points of interest, the visitor should ask to be shown 
a Christmas putz. The word ‘“putz’’ applies to 
the miniature landscape that is placed below the Mora- 
vian ‘** Christmas-tree.’’ The custom of decorating 
with various ornaments small spruce or balsam trees 
for exhibition in private dwellings is widespread at 
this season of the year ; to this there is added by the 
Moravians, who brought the idea from Germany, the 
putz, a representation of the Nativity scene, with 
various other miniature houses, men, horses, cattle, 
etc. The degree of elaborateness of these putzes 
varies. Some persons make a considerable expendi- 
ture of money, time, and labor in presenting replicas 
in little of well-known scenery, with mountains, val- 
leys, lakes, and streams that often occupy half the 
floor of aroom. The writer knows one old Moravian 
who has always prided himself on his putz-building 
ability ; and the putz that he creates each year, with 
its elaborate landscape, its stable showing the Nativ- 
ity, its electric railroad, its saw-mill operated by water- 
power, and its host of minor features, is a source of 
great pleasure to himself and to the many visitors 
who come to see it. Some Moravian households have 
only simple putzes, but the rule is almost invariable that 
there is some sort of display. It may be said here that 
the Moravians do not encourage the Santa Claus idea ; 
stockings are filled and presents given in the name of 
the Christ-Child. 

A description of the Moravian Christmas festival 
would not be complete without some account of the 
New Year’s-eve vigils, although in a strict sense it is 
not a part of the Christmas worship. This is the only 
service of the season at which the trombone choir is 
heard — that choir which, from the belfry of the 
church, announces in sweet, solemn tones the death of 
each brother and sister. At eleven o’clock on the last 
night of the year the doors of the great church are 
swung open, and half an hour later the vigils begin. 
The service is simple, as by this time the reader has 
learned all Moravian services to be. With the music 
of ‘‘Oh, God, our help in ages past,’’ and ‘‘ While 
with ceaseles course the sun,’’ ringing in their ears, 
and the words of that prayer of Moses, the Man of 
God, the sublime Ninetieth Psalm, fresh in their 
hearts, the congregation spends the fleeting minutes 
of the old year. Last of all comes the address by the 
pastor, an address that is never finished ; for, just as 
the tinkling bells in the church-tower announce the 
first stroke of twelve, the organ, trombone choir, 
singers, and people burst forth into the hymn, ‘‘ Now let 
us praise the Lord.’” And the New Year hascome. To 
us it seems that the final word about this and the 
other services of the Christmas festival of the Mora- 
vians is, that the beauty of the Lord their God is in- 
deed upon them. 
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REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c, per case, 
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A HISTORIC BUILDING—THE OLD “ GEMEIN HAUS, FIRST HOUSE ERECTED IN BETHLEHEM, ONE HUNDRED 
DATING FROM 1742. : } AND SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


THE SPACIOUS MORAVIAN CHURCH, ONE UF 
BETHLEHEM'S PRINCIPAL EDIFICES. 









































BEAUTIFUL CHURCH DECORATIONS AT A 
MORAVIAN CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


CHILDREN’S LOVE-FEAST—-A PLEASANT CHRISTMAS EVENT 


A TYPICAL MORAVIAN “ PUTZ’’—A MINIATURE LANDSCAPE PLACED 
AMONG THE MORAVIANS. 


BELOW A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


INTERIOR OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH, WHERE MANY NOTABLE SERVICES GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM, WHICH THE MORAVIANS 
HAVE BEEN HELD. FOUNDED AND BUILT UP. 


A SPOT MADE FAMOUS BY QUAINT RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 


FEATURES OF THE MORAVIAN CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM, PENN., AND SCENES AMID WHICH 
TAKES PLACE.—Photographs by G. A. Conrad. See opposite page. 
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A Kindly Charity for 
“Bowery Boys.” 
( NE OF the sights of New York in the 


winter months—which, however, is 
never seen by the great majority of New 
Yorkers—is the pitiful ** bread-line’’ of the 
Sowery Mission. From Thanksgiving Day 
to Easter, every midnight sees a long line 
of homeless men and boys—sometimes ex- 
tending for blocks—-waiting until, at one 
o’clock, the dole of hot coffee and rolls 
begins. This charity, which is only a part 
of the general work of the mission, was in- 
stituted three years ago by Dr. Louis 
Klopsch, and has fed nearly half a million 
unfortunates. It is the aim of the mission, 
of which the Rev. J. G. Hallimond is the 
superintendent, after having done some- 
thing to relieve the material necessities of 
these outcasts, to gain an influence over 
them which shall lead to new efforts for 
self-help and self-respect. Lodging is 
sometimes provided, either in the mission 
or in houses in the neighborhood, and em- 
ployment found for those who are anxious 
to work. The number fed at these early- 
morning breakfasts last year was about 
144,000, and more than 86,000 other free 
meals were served, Work was secured for 
2,160 men and boys, exclusive of the 
“emergency men’”’ supplied to the street- 
cleaning department. 

Religious services are held in the Bowery 
Mission every night in the year, and the 
attendance is in excess of 200,000 annually. 
This year, as always, a hearty Thanksgiving 
dinner was provided in the spacious mission 
hall, and those who were unable to obtain 
admission because of the crowd were served 
with a “‘ box dinner’’ in the basement of the 
building. The presiding genius of this feast 
is Mrs. S. J. Bird, known affectionately as 
‘“the mother of the Bowery,’’ who has for 
many years devoted herself to the work of 
the mission. 

_ + 

Topics and Pictures 
Fifty Years Ago. 
WHERE wholesale business houses are 
now the rule, in a part of Broad- 
way that suggests nothing but prosaic 
commercialism, was once the_ theatrical 
centre of New York; and it was a ‘“‘gala 
occasion,’’ as no doubt the daily papers of 
the time pronounced it, when Laura Keene’s 
Theatre was added to the list of playhouses 
along what is now lower Broadway. It was 
on the east side of the street, a few doors 








practical philanthropy are open for exploi- 
tation than that of providing decent shelter 
for the better class of negroes, and we com- 
mend it to the attention of those who, like 
Mr. Carnegie and Mrs. Sage, are seeking 
opportunities of doing the greatest good to 


the greatest number. A beginning has been 
made on the upper West Side of New York, 
where the Cityand Suburban Homes Com- 
pany maintains a high-class tenement house 
for the exclusive use of negroes, and has 
found it a profitable investment. In New 
York, at least, the negro is accustomed to 
pay fifteen or twenty per cent. more than 
the white man for the same accommoda- 
tions. He appreciates better quarters than 
those to which custom and prejudice have 
driven him, and under proper conditions is 
an excellent tenant, especially commended 
by those landlords who have had dealings 
with the better class of negroes as prompt 
in the payment of his rent. 

* . 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


~AMUEL SPENCER, of Washingten, pres- 
ident of the Great Southern Railroad 
and other lines, and 
one of the leading up- 
builders of the mod- 
ern South, killed with 
three guests in a 
railway collision at 
Lawyers, Va. 

General Philip 
Schuyler, of Irving- 
ton, N. Y., head of one 
of the oldest and most 
prominent families of 
New York, and a dis- 
tinguished veteran of 
the Civil War, killed 

President of the Southern With Samuel Spencer 
Railway in a train wreck in 
Virginia. 

Elisha Dyer, mayor of Providence and ex- 
Governor of Rhode Island. 

Rev. Dr. William Howe, of Cambridge, 
Mass., acentenarian, and probably the oldest 
Baptist clergyman in the world. 

Rev. Dr. William P. Kane, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., president of Wabash College. 

Mer. Stablew-ki, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Posen, who actively combated the 
Germanizing of the Poles. 

Jennie Yeamans, of New York, once a 
popular singer and actress. 

Mrs. Mary Q. Porter Gamewell, of Sum 
mit, N. J., formerly a prominent Methodist 
missionary in China. 





SAMUEL SPENCER, 








north of Houston Street. The play chosen 
for the opening, which took place on 
November 17th, 1856, was ‘“‘ Young New 
York.’’ A crowded house greeted the popu- 
lar actress-manager, who made a_ speech 
of appreciation much longer and _ better 
rounded it may be remarked than most stage 
speeches of to-day. It hada fine, old-fashioned flavor, 
too. Imagine an actress of to-day closing her re- 
marks across the foot-lights by saying, ‘‘Guided by 
your critical taste, which shall never be offended by 
coarseness or vulgarity, encouraged by your visits, in- 
spired by your approbation, we cannot, cheered as we 
are by your smiles, other than enjoy a season of suc- 
cess, to deserve which, be assured, no effort will be 
spared that industry can arouse—no results neglected 
that energy can achieve.”’ 


FEEDING THE STARVING IN NEW YORK IN MIDWINTER. 


THE BOWERY MISSION BREAD-LINE, FORMED OF CHILLED AND HOMELESS WAYFARERS, 


WAITING AT MIDNIGHT FOR A DOLE OF HOT COFFEE AND ROLLS. 


Drawn by E. BK 


Better Homes for Colored Families. 


WE HAVE spoken heretofore of the deplorable 

housing conditions enforced upon respectable 
negroes in Northern cities. Mr. William Jay Schief- 
felin, of New York, whose philanthropic efforts in be- 
half of the race are well known, recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that this element of our population in 
New York City is suffering greater hardships than 
ever before, owing to their segregation in the Tender- 
loin and in Harlem. Few more promising fields of 


Adam Swope, of Trenton, N. J., aged 
ninety-six, an infidel from his youth, who 
lately became converted and joined the 
.Methodist Church. 

Professor Louis Schneider, of New York, 
a famous bandmaster and musical composer, 
who was the leader of the royal band of Emperor Na- 
poleon III., and was with the latter at the surrender 
of Sedan. 


Milk That Is Wholesome. 

SINCE the scientific handling and preservation of 
milk, originated by Gail Borden in the early ’50’s, the 
use of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has become gen- 
eral ; but for those purposes where an unsweetened 
milk is preferred, Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated- 
Cream fills every requirement. 


























INTERIOR OF LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE, AT NEW YORK, THE OPENING OF WHICH WAS A NOTABLE EVENT 


FIFTY YEARS AGO.— Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, December 13th, 1856, and copyrighted. 











THE ACTRESS, LAURA KEENE 


Reproduced from Les kly, December 13th, 1856, and copyrighted: 
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Clear Creek County, Col., One of the Richest Mining Camps in the World, Is First To 


NE OF the most remarkable flash-light 
photographs ever secured in a mine is 
the original of the engraving on this 
page. The picture was secured by A. E. 
Dunn, LESLIE’s photographer, in the 
tunnel of the Clear Creek and Gilpin 
M., D. and T. T. Co., at Dumont, Col. 
It was taken at a point some half-mile 

in from the entrance, and shows the miners operating 
a Temple-Ingersol electric air-drill. Two of these 
drills are used, but only one shows inthe picture. The 
tunnel is being widened for double tracks, the nar- 
rower part showing in the background. At the 
point where the miners are working, the tunnel has 
cross-cut a huge sulphide ore body, carrying values 
running over one hundred 
dollars to the ton. This 


Widely Adopt Tunnel Mining 


per linear foot of this tunnel is about $40 ; and, as the 
tunnel will be nearly 40,000 feet long, it will be seen 
that the total cost of this bore will exceed $1,600,000. 
No one man is able to furnish such a sum of ready 
money. Indeed, were he possessed of enough, he 
would find, before he had fully equipped his plant with 
modern machinery, and had developed his ore bodies, 
the work would have cost him $2,500,000, or more, 
before he had received any appreciable return. 

For many years, I am told, Mr. A. R. Specht, a 
New Yorker, has owned the two biggest mines along 
the line of this tunnel, and has grown rich from oper- 
ating them, but with each succeeding ear full of ore 
hoisted to the surface the net profit therefrom became 
lessened, until the pumping and hoisting cost fairly 


‘‘curb’”’ at prices too high to be attractive from a 
speculative viewpoint. 

Undoubtedly the time to make money out of mining 
stock is when a mining company needs your money, 
and makes a handsome price concession to secure your 
interest. Then, if the enterprise bases its claim to 
your confidence by such strong personal and financial 
rating and practical worth that, turn it to the light this 
way and that way—size it up from every possible 
viewpoint—and you find not one single flaw, you may 
be pretty sure your dollars invested in the stock of 
such concern will be liberally multiplied in volume and 
earn dividends that will make the earnings from other 
forms of investment look small. LESLIE'S readers 
who may be interested in the affairs of the Clear 
Creek and Gilpin Mining, 
Drainage and Transporta- 





great tunnel, measuring 
ten feet by twelve feet, 
is being driven to emerge 
in Gilpin County, and will 4 
be, when completed, seven 
and one-half miles long. 
It is said to be the most 
remarkable mining tunnel 
in the world. It will cut 
into almost two thousand 
ore veins, one-half of which 
are owned by the company 
boring the tunnel, and it 
is estimated by engineers 
who have made a study of 
the mineralization of the 
surveyed line of this huge 
bore that, five years from 
now, when the tunnel is 
completed, the company will 
have the most prolific min- 
ing property anywhere on 
the globe. This tunnel 
goes through well-proven 
ground, for the mines along 
its course have produced 
several million dollars. 
Some of the biggest of 
these mines are owned by 
the tunnel company, while 
others are owned by sepa- 
rate corporations, which are 
now practically idle, await- 
ing the opening up of their 
mines from lower levels by 
the advent of the Clear 
Creek and Gilpin tunnel. 
Aside from mining its 
own ores at great depth 
through its tunnel, and the 








tion Tunnel Company may 
have all inquiries answered, 
if they will say where they 
read this, by addressing 
the company at Suite 304 
Wall Street Exchange 
Building, New York. 

Persons who want to 
learn about the stock 
should write without delay 
to Messrs. A. R. Specht & 
Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, who will give 
courteous and immediate 
attention to requests for 
information or orders to 
purchase the Clear Creek 
stock at the lowest market 
price. E. C. R. 

* 2 


A Curious 
Christmas Custom. 
AN INTERESTING an- 
cient custom, still ob- 
served in Old-World out-of- 
the-way places, is the 
**watching of the myrrh,’’ 
on Christmas eve, of the 
old style, or Twelfth Night 
of the new. In the Isle of 
Man, according to tradi- 
tion, various strange things 
occur on the old Christmas 
eve. At midnight two- 
year-old cattle kneel, bees 
awaken from their winter 
sleep and swarm out from 
their hives, and the myrrh 








drainage and free ventila- 
tion of its mines, the Clear 
Creek and Gilpin Company 
will have a large income 
for performing this service 
for mines not owned by this company, but whose ore 
bodies will be exposed by the tunnel at depths varying 
from 500 to 2,000 feet. No mining enterprise was 
ever watched with a keener interest by Colorado min- 
ing engineers and by mine owners all over this gold 
and silver State than this fast-growing monster tun- 
nel. As the work proceeds much speculation arises 
in both local mining circles and in Eastern banking 
houses as to the probable earnings of the Clear Creek 
and Gilpin Company a year from now, when the com- 
piny will have reached and commenced mining its own 
bonanza ore bodies ; also, when at a period of two or 
three years more, the tunnel shall have been fully 
bored and has intersected the great veins of other 
mining companies. 

That earnings will be of very large volume a year 
from now all agree, and many eminent mining author- 
ities estimate the net earnings of the company will 
exceed $2,500,000 annually when the monster enter- 
prise attains its full measure of growth. 

As the capitalization of the Clear Creek and Gilpin 
Company is but $7,000,000, a realization of this pre- 
diction would mean a return of the entire capitaliza- 
tion of the corporation in less than three years. This 
is by no means an unusual case. Not a few Colorado 
mining companies have actual records which are quite 
as remarkable—that is, seemingly remarkable—but 
they are concerns like the great Clear Creek and Gil- 
pin Company, which have comprehended a vast mining 
property of proven worth to start with, and then in- 
vested their operations with every known scientific 
aid. 

Modern mining possesses none of that element of 
risk and uncertainty that mining a decade ago did, but 
it likewise has ceased to be the work of mere brawn. 
Science steps into all twentieth-century mining, and, 
while eliminating risk and loss, it calls for great out- 
lay of money. Science says, dig tunnels! and in 
Clear Creek County the mandate is instantly obeyed, 
and probably fifty mining companies are engaged in 
this work. 

Undoubtedly one of the vastest of these tunnel en- 
terprises is the one in which the photographer of LEs- 
LIE’S secured his unusual picture. The average cost 








THE GREAT SEVEN-MILE 


TUNNEL BEING DRIVEN THROUGH ALBRO MOUNTAIN, AT DUMONT, 
TWO THOUSAND GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER VEINS. 


equaled the smelter returns from his ores. Through 
a tunnel he could mine at a lessened cost of from 50 
to 75 per cent, so the best obtainable experts as- 
sured him in exhaustive reports, after they had made 
a lengthy examination of the Clear Creek and Gilpin 
estate. 

Hence Mr. Specht shut down the Albro and Eagle 
mines, and commenced his tunneling operations. Very 
soon Mr. Specht found the enterprise was eating up 
more of his money than his various other interests, 
including his banking business in the East, could 
afford to furnish, and at this stage a corporation was 
formed, and the Clear Creek and Gilpin Mining, Drain- 
age and Transportation Tunnel Company took over ab- 
solutely in fee every parcel of mining property Mr. 
Specht had been many years in acquiring and developing. 

The capitalization of the corporation is $7,000,000 ; 
$2,000,000 in 8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
and $5,000,000 in common stock, both common and 
preferred stock having a parity of $10. Some few 
months ago when the common shares were offered to 
investors at $5 there was immediate response from 
the friends of the banking house of Specht & Co., and 
from the general public, and the demand for Clear 
Creek and Gilpin has gradually raised the market 
price for the stock until now the common stock is 
nearly $7. Already first investors have handsome 
profits, but they are not selling, and many are adding 
to their original purchases. It is the impression in 
Wall Street that from now on the Clear Creek and 
Gilpin stock will have a still more rapid rise, and it is 
widely predicted that inside a year $20 or $30 a share 
will measure its price. Indeed, the observer of mining 
and mining investments would not regard this rise as 
unusual, in the light of recent remarkable jumps in 
the prices of certain mining stocks that surely cannot 
predicate ownership to the public’s confidence upon one- 
quarter of the nature-given assets that so liberally en- 
dow the Clear Creek and Gilpin Company’s vast proper- 
ty. Butin these days, when even the space of a night 
not infrequently means modest fortunes coming to hold- 
ers of mining stocks, the good things don’t go begging, 
and investments like the Clear Creek stock are soon out 
of reach except when small lots are offered on the 


COL., WHICH WILL CUT 


rises up from the soil and 
buds and blooms miracu- 
lously, filling the air with 
sweet fragrance. These 
happenings, legend says, 
are in memory of the night in Bethlehem when the 
kine paid homage on their knees and kings brought 
presents of myrrh to the Divine Babe. Many people 
in the Isle of Man spend the midnight hour of the 
night referred to in watching for these wonders. 

The myrrh of the Orient is the product of a tree 
that cannot flourish in a northern clime, and the myrrh 
of the Isle of Man is merely an aromatic plant which 
grows in old-fashioned gardens. Only old roots, in 
old-fashioned gardens, the natives declare, are capa- 
ble of performing the supposed miracle of flowering 
in midwinter. A party of curious visitors to the island, 
who tested the tradition, found in a garden two little 
conical buds, scarcely a fifth of an inch high. These 
were watched for several hours, without any apparent 
change in the plant. The watchers went back to their 
quarters full of unbelief, but two of them later re- 
newed the quest, and at daylight returned with a plant 
three inches long, with a number of green leaves, and 
a large white flower-bud. The plant was placed ina 
teacup and it put forth blossoms during the ensuing 
fortnight. So a miracle seemed to have really been 
wrought. 

One of the tourists, however, writing of the occur- 
rence, explains it in a manner that dispels the illusion. 
He states that this northern myrrh resembles aniseed 
in looks and odor, and is much like celery in its growth. 
It forms a long, stout winter bud, deep down in the 
soil, and this bud, at the turn of the year, is, like that 
of the crocus or snowdrop, ready to peep above the 
ground. The bud often contains fully-formed leaves 
and flowers, and when it is pulied apart, by accident 
or otherwise, these are displayed. The writer ex- 
presses the opinion that the legends of the miraculous 
blossoming of the myrrh, the kneeling of the cattle, 
and the flight of the bees are survivals from ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, modified to accord with mod- 
ern faith. Most of the watchers of the myrrh, it is 
hinted, are far from being real believers in the alleged 
miracle. They look upon the vigil more in the light 
of a frolic than of a solemn rite. Yet here and there, 
it is claimed, may be found a person who sincere- 
ly believes in the truthfulness of the curieus old 
tradition. 


ast JASPER’S 


[NOTICE.— Subscribers to LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY at the home office, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at the full subscription rates, name 
ly, five dollars per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling them to the early 
delivery of their papers and to answers in this column to inquiries 
on financial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emer- 
gencies, to answers by mail or telegraph Preferred subscribers 
must remit directly to the office of Judge Company, in New York, and 
not through any subscription agency. No additional charge is made 
for answering questions, and all communications are treated confi 
dentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, a 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to’ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, LESLI£’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, NewYork. | 
‘THs is the holiday season and Christmas gifts are 

in order. Perhaps this accounts for the large 
number of ‘‘melon-cuttings’’ which are said to be in 
sight. Mr. Hill has just turned over to the Great North- 
ern stockholders his iron-ore leases, done up in a mys- 
terious package, so mysterious that the nature of the 
gift cannot be measured. Mr. Hill’s gift has a string 
to it. He puts all of his iron land certificates in charge 
of three trustees, and every one of these trustees is a 
son of Mr. Hill. How much iron ore is embraced 
the property covered by the certificates nobody knows, 
and nobody will know until it has been mined. It may 
turn out to be lean ore; perhaps the Steel Trust will 
not be able to use as much as it anticipates if the steel 
industry should suddenly be depressed ; then there are 
royalties to be paid on leased lands, and other iron-ore 
deposits may be found of equal or greater value. 

We have been told repeatedly that there was fear 
of a coal famine in the United States, and yet the 
Geological Survey at Washington reports that it is 
safe to say that the coal supply in the United States 
will last for 4,000 or 5,000 years. So, no doubt, 
plenty of iron ore still remains. Mr. Hill’s ore cer- 
tificates have no par value; they represent a mining 
proposition mostly unexplored and uncertain, and the 
question is, whether the Stock Exchange should list 
certificates of this class, or whether the banks should 
loan money on them as collateral. Another melon 
talked of is said to be in the hands of the Delaware 
and Hudson management, in the shape of more iron- 
ore certificates. This sounds funny, considering the 
fact that the iron companies along Lake Champlain, 
which the Delaware and Hudson controls, were com- 
pelled to abandon the industry years ago, because the 
ore could not be fabricated at a profit in competition 
with the richer and more accessible Western ores. 
The size of the Delaware and Hudson iron-ore melon, 
therefore, shrinks the nearer we get to it. 

We are told that the Union Pacific has some melons 
ripening on its vines, and a number of other railroads, 
which have ambitious projects that are to be financed 
by new stock issues, are ready to hand out valuable 
rights for an equally valuable consideration. But all 
the melons of this Christmas season are not going to 
the stockholders of the corporations. The chief bene- 
ficiaries of our great prosperity seem to be the work- 
ing masses. Never before, in my recollection, have 
the demands of these workers for increased wages 
and lessened hours of service been so promptly and 
generously granted as during the past few months. 
What effect these increased expenditures will have on 
railroad earnings during the ensuing year it is difficult 
to determine. But if it loads up the Christmas-trees 
in the homes of countless thousands of faithful em- 
ployés, we will all have reason to rejoice. If it makes 
these employés feel satisfied that they are sharing in 
the prosperity of the country, and if it turns their 
faces resolutely against selfish demagogues who are 
using all their arts of sophistry and cajolery to breed 
a spirit of discontent among the working masses, it 
will be most fortunate for the welfare of us all. 

In wishing my numerous readers a merry Christ- 
mas, as I do now sincerely, and, I might say, affec- 
tionately, | beg to say to them that, throughout the 
year, I have adhered firmly and consistently in my 
purpose not to let them lose money. If I have erred, 
it has always been on the conservative side, and I have 
thus followed out an axiom which has made many men 
rich and never made any one poor, namely, that it is 
better to lose a chance to make a dollar than to run a 
chance of losing a hundred. Early in the year I pre- 
dicted that tight money would be one of the severest 
trials of the stock market. I repeated this prediction 
when other financial writers were busy explaining the 
reasons why money would be tight for only a very limited 
period and to an inconsiderable extent. Tight money 
is still the severest handicap of the stock market, and I 
believe it will continue to be so for some time to come. 

We hear talk of a January boom, but the market 
-annot have a well-sustained rise in the face of con- 
tinued searcity of loanable funds. We have thus far, 
fortunately, escaped a combination of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, always liable to happen during a pro- 
longed period of money stringency. It may still happen 
at any time, growing out of conditions at home and 
abroad, coupled, as these conditions are, with wide- 
spread over-speculation in many fields of enterprise. 
The world is prosperous ; every great nation but Rus- 
sia is teeming with work, and at every financial centre 
money is needed to promote and finance great and 
profitable enterprises. How long the strain on the 
monetary resources of the world can continue without 
something giving way, is open to question. Must our 
industries slacken, or must speculation break down ? 
How else shall the stringency in money be relieved? 
It is well to take our eyes off the ticker for a few 
minutes sometimes, and to calmly and carefully weigh 
the situation as the world sees it. 

If we are to have no drawbacks in this wonderful 
country of ours; if the new year is to continue to pro- 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


duce from our natural resources 
corn, wheat, and cotton, *‘ record outputs ’’ of copper, 
gold, silver, and lead ; if the ‘‘ record output ’”’ of our 
iron mines, our mills and factories is still to be con- 
tinued, we may levy such tribute on our foreign custo- 
mers that, whatever may happen to them, our pros- 
perity will continue. But there is always a turn in the 
lane some day, and we have been going along the road 
uninterruptedly for a long series of 


of prosperity 
years. 


““MeM.,”’ Chicago: I am hardly qualified totell you, because this is 
a specialty in which I have never had any dealing. Consult some local 
advi er in whom you have confidence 

’ Dresden, N. Y I do not advise the purchase of the Marconi 
wire les telegr: ph stock, or of any other wireless share They are 
far. from being an inve stment. 

*“Cunningham,”’ Penn.: The dividend on Greene Copper was pay- 
able to stockholders of record November 15th. You should have re- 
‘e eo J it by this time. If not, advise the company. 

’”* New Yor! Do not sacrifice your Col. Fuel and Iron It 
cert: inly ought to be worth more than Steel common. If the present 
prosperity in the iron and steel industry continues, you will escape 
a loss, with pz atie nce. 

“W. H. J.’ What I meant to say was that some inside interests 
were anxious to create a sentiment in favor of increased dividends 
I am told that it would be inadvisable to do this at this time, hence 
the action taken. If money were easier it is said that the divdend 
wot uld have been increasec 

*S. St.."” New York: i Answer mailed. 2. Dividends on Corn 
Products preferred are cumulative and are being fully earned, ac- 

cording to the best information. There is every reason, therefore, 
why they should be fully paid in the near future. I would not sacri- 
fice my share s 

J.,’’ Philadelphia: The Warwick Iron and Steel Company has a 
small bonded debt and a moderate capital. It shows an excellent 
surplus after paying fixed charges, and, under present prosperous 
conditions in the iron industry, is doing well. The par of the shares 
is only $10, so that the quoted price is not as low as it appears to be. 

“H.,”’ Chicago: The only difficulty with such enterprises is that, 
in case you desired to turn your shares into money in an emergency 
you might find it very difficult to do so, as the proposition is small, 
and there would be little market for the stock outside of the com 
pany itself. The plant is obviously old, and requires a great deal of 
money for rene wi il and depreciation. 

‘Subscriber,’’ Ohio: 1. None appears to have been | sold, and 
quotations are difficult to get. I would wait a while. I believe 
that Havana Tobacco common is a fair speculation at its low price 
at present, though it is difficult to secure information concerning it, 
as insiders are extremely reticent. As far as I can observe, heavy 
holders have not disposed of their shares. 

“H.,”” West Hoboken, N, J.: The difficulty with Quicksilver Min- 
ing shares, | am told, as you state, is the exhaustion of property. 
The company has no surplus available for such an extensive and 
costly work of exploration as you advise. It is possible that a 
freeze-out game is in progress, but, considering the very low price 
to which the shares have dropped, reorganization might not be im- 
probable. 

P.,”’ Marshalltown, Ia.: I do not believe that Pressed Steel pre- 
ferred is an investment stock. At this time of great industrial pros- 
perity, with all railroads making liberal expenditures for new equip- 
ment, Pressed Steel isgearning more than sufficient for the dividends 
on the preferred. The company is constantly meeting new competi- 
tion, and, in dull times, its earnings would show a considerable diminu- 
tion. 

* Elm,” Holyoke, Mass The Central Foundry 6s are a debenture 
bond, subject to call at 105 and interest, with an authorized issue of 
$4,000,000. Earnings show a considerable surplus over the fixed 
charges. While the bonds are an attractive speculation, they are 
not, by any means, a permanent investment. American Writing 
Paper bonds are a lien on the entire properties. The surplus is not 
as large as that of Central Foundry, and the bonds of the latter are 
more favorably regarded. 

“W.,”’ White Plains, N. Y.: 1. Your mining questions are answered 
under the mining po ta Se in this issue. I deal only with stocks 
that are listed or sold on the exchanges. 2. The Con. Ry. Electric 
Lighting and Equipment Company is controlled by the Con. Ry. 
Lighting and Refrigerating Company, and furnishes an axle light 
system of electric lights and fans for passenger cars. The company 
controls valuable patents and is in the hands of a management not 
unfamiliar with the ways of Wall Street. There is no movement in 
the stock at present, but it might pay you to continue to hold t. 

“B. E. E.,”” Amherston, N. J.: 1. Pennsylvania Railway ha; al- 
ways been 80 highly regarded from an investment standpoint, that 
the wonder is that its price has not advanced concurrently with the 
increased dividends. The tremendous expenditures it has been mak- 
ing of late, as well as the charges of graft uncovered during the re- 
cent investigation, have made _ conservative investors doubtful 
whether the Pennsylvania dividend can be maintained in times of 
stress. It is a great property, but has made mistakes. 2. U.S. Steel 
preferred is not as attractive as the Steel 5 per cent. bonds. 3. A bet- 
ter investment than the Kansas City Southern preferred are the 3 per 
cent. — which I regard as reasonably safe at all times. 4. M. K. 
and T. preferred is not an investment, but looks like a good specu- 
ord I might say the same of American Can preferred. 5. Your 
questions about the mining stocks are answered by “ Roscoe ”’ in 
his Mining Notes in this issue. 6. Ontario and Western and Texas 
P: ac a have merit on reac a. 

’ Binghamton, N. Y.: 1. Corn Products preferred is entitled 

to 7 per cent. cumulative PR ae i It is understood, though not 
officially stated, that during the coming year~— perhaps early in the 


‘record crops ”’ of 


year, if earnings continue as large as at present—the full 1 3-4 per 
cent. quarterly dividend will be declared. The management is very 
capable and is putting the property in excellent condition. It is too 
early yet to talk of dividends on the common, but, with continued 
prosperity, they should eventually be earned. 2. Among the indus- 
trial preferred stocks which are regarded with favor I include 
American Chicle, paying 6 per cent., and selling around 90; American 
Woolen preferred, paying 7 per cent., and selling a little above par 
Central Leather preferred, paying 7 per cent., and selling a little 
above par; Corn Products Refining, paying 4, but entitled to 7 per 
cent., selling a little above 80. If the present price of copper con- 
tinues, Amalgamated s hould not be overlooked 

smer,” Cincinnati: 1. American Hide ard Leather common, 
arour “ 6, has speculative value, and little else, as it represents noth- 
ing but the water in the corporation. 2. American Malt common 
preferred, the old stcck, must be turned in for the new under the 
plan of reorganization. There are, therefore, very few transactions 


in it }. It has recently been reported that United Box Board would 
have to be reorganized. There is much competition in this business, 
ard it seems quite impossible to get competing intere ts tounite. 4 


There is no Distillers’ Securities preferred ; it is all common stock 

It has been charged that the management is too much inclined to the 
ways of Wall Street, and confirmation of the charge was found in 
the recent attempt of some insiders to organize a collateral corpora- 
tion to take up the alcohol business under the new law. Actions like 


these stir up public sentiment against the corporations. 5. Amer- 

ican Can preferred looks as gcod as anything among the cheap in- 

dustrials. Corn Products preferred, selling higher, is worth holding. 
New YorK, December 6th, 1906 JASPER. 


> > 


Money-making in the Mining World. 


S IT NOT absurd for the New York Stock Exchange 
to warn its members against the undue excitement 
in the mining market, while at the same time con- 
sidering the propriety of listing Mr. Hill’s Iron Ore 
Mining certificates—the mystery of Wall Street? 
Who knows what these certificates areworth? They 
are not shares of stock. Banks are questioning 
whether they can loan on them as collateral. Nobody 
knows exactly what they will pay, and they are quite 
as much of a gambleas any mining stock of a repu- 
table character that is now traded in on the exchange 
or the curb. 

The drop in the price of the Hill Iron certificates, as 
soon as they were issued, was significant. Having no 
par value, representing no well-defined property, being 
the first certificates of the kind ever issued, having 
their value only in royalties that may be paid by the 
Steel Trust for mining ore, with great uncertainty as 
to what this royalty will be after the payment of 
primary royalties to the owners of leased iron lands, 
the Hill certificates are about as curious a mixture 
of speculation, mystery, and gambling as I have 
ever heard of. Wall Street seems to have been fooled 
into the belief that they had great value; and, acting 
on this, Mr. Hill was able to put up the price of his 
railroad properties to an extraordinary figure. 

I am not ‘‘knocking’’ the railway shares on the 
head, but I believe that there has been a little too 
much ‘‘ knocking ’”’ of mining shares by railroad peo- 
ple, and I am only defending interests which I think 
are ei.titled to just as fair consideration as any other 
se gore of investment or speculation. 

’ Philadelphia: I know very little about the mining and 
venta i] propositions. Reports are meagre and unsatisfactory. : 

S..’’ Manchester, N. H.: I have frequently said that Dominion 

Cc opper, if the present price of copper continues, offers an excellent 

opportunity for speculation. It is in the hands of ve ry capable 

men, and they have been advising their friends to buy it poe some 

time past. 

‘C L.,’’ New-York: 1. I am endeavoring to get a statement of 
recent date. My knowledge is not altogether favorable to the 
property. 2. Any broker on any of the exchanges will be glad to buy 
mining stocks for you, but reliable brokers do this business on a cash 
basis, and not on margins, for the most part. Consolidated houses 
in excellent standing include Watson & Alpers, 55 Broadway, New 
York, and O. D. Budd & Co., 60 Broadway, New York. 

“Subscriber,’’ Ohio: 1. I do nat advise the purchase at the price 
named. 2. I would take my profit, and - wondering if you can get it 
when you offer the stock for sale. The Philippine Plantation 
Company appears to be in the A. B of men of ability, and is on 
a dividend-paying basis. A. L. Wisner & Co. are the fiscal agents, 
and have a good reputation. 4. No; all I know is what was 


written about it. 5 and 6. Your inquiries about Malt and Havana 
Tobacco are answered by “ Jasper ’’ in his Wall Street derartmer t 


Continued on page 590 

















PAYING THE LAST HONORS TO A FAMOUS RAILROAD PRESIDENT. 


HONORARY PALL-BEARERS, INCLUDING MR. J. P. MORGAN (X) AND OTHER PROMINENT MEN, AT THE FUNERAL, IN WASHINGTON, 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY (WHO WAS KILLED, WITH THR’ 3 OTHERS, IN HIS PRIVATE CAR 


IN THE TRAIN WKECK AT LAWYERS, VA., NOV. 2‘)), WAITING FOR THE BEARING OF THE REMAINS FROM THE CHURCH. 
Photograph bs Clinedinst. 
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Colonel Robert H. Hopper, One of the New Mining Kings 


EW YORK CITY is the financial centre 
of the American continent. In its seeth- 
ing struggles success is achieved only 
by the few who have the ability, the 
skill, and tireless industry to deserve it. 
Every era of speculation develops new 
leaders. Unknown men come to the 
front, and those widely known and 

marked as leaders subside, disappear, and are for- 
gotten. Only the old-timers on Wall Street recall the 
leadership of Dean Richmond and Daniel Drew, Jim 
Fisk and Jay Gould. To-day the most powerful in- 
fluences are exercised by a crop of new men, not all of 
them young. Each of these has his following, won by 
his successful leadership, for without success there can 
be no following. The quickest way to win the favor 
of those who trade in Wall Street is by demonstrating 
one’s ability to successfully carry out great operations. 
The leader who makes money for himself in Wall 
Street makes it for those who follow in his footsteps, 
and the greater his success as a money-maker, the 
greater his success as a leader. A good general can- 
not afford to suffer defeat. 

The recent widespread interest in mining operations, 
inspired by the rapid advance in the value of copper, 
silver, and other metals, has brought forward several 
new men, mostly from the West, and given them a 
prominence and a position which, in many instances, 
was as unsought as it was unexpected. Among the 
new leaders whose success has attracted wide attention 
we must include Colonel Robert H. Hopper, who has re- 
cently brought the Victoria Chief copper-mining camp 
in New Mexico into such wide and favorable promi- 
nence. The astonishing wealth of the Victoria Chief 
mines may be imagihed when I repeat the exclamation 
of a famous mining engineer, when he first stepped 
upon the property and glanced at what he saw before 
him. He exclaimed, with an adjective that might be 
pardoned under the circumstances, but which I will 
not repeat: ‘* This is most wonderful.’’ 

Colonel Robert H. Hopper was born in North Caro- 
lina, and springs from old Southern aristocratic stock. 
The Civil War came on when he was a lad, ruined the 
family’s fortune, and set the boy adrift. At the close 
of the war he went to Missouri and engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises not far from Kansas City. He had 
developed into the big, broad-gauge, whole-souled man 
he is to-day, standing about six feet two inches high 
and weighing 225 pounds. His physical make-up corre- 
sponds with his mental calibre. The boundless West 
far beyond the farming regions of Missouri appealed 
to him. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
was stretching out across the plains on its way to the 
mountains and to the Pacific coast. It had not yet 
passed beyond the limits of western Kansas when 
Colonel Hopper felt ‘‘the call of the wild’’ too 
strongly to be resisted. Men, animals, and supplies 
were all needed in the upbuilding of the West, and 
Colonel Hopper was there to do his share. 

He organized a party and drove overland a large 
collection of Missouri’s famous burden-bearing mules 
to the farthest end of the ever- moving railroad 
track. Here was enough work and war and restless 
enterprise to suit the most ambitious man. Any one 
who knows about the ‘‘end of the track’’ on a big 
transcontinental railroad knows that it is about the 
toughest place on earth. A ‘‘man for breakfast’’ 
each morning is the proper thing for a first-class rail- 
road’s temporary terminal—sometimes several men. 
In this seething place of booms and wickedness Colonel 
Hopper first found himself, and it was up to him to 
extract the most good from the situation. 

This moving procession of tents and sin kept on its 
steady way across southwestern Colorado, and on over 
the Raton Mountains into New Mexico. When the 
modern railroad first ventured into the old landof the 
Montezumas, the Spaniards, and the sleepy Mexicans, 
it ushered in anew era. American railroad men, town- 
boomers, cattlemen, merchants, and prospectors spread 
out over the old country—now made new—discovered 
once again and called into life its latent possibilities 
and vast undeveloped resources. But all of the 
original inhabitants did not accept the changed condi- 
tions. The Apaches of southwestern Mexico and 
southeastern Arizona went on the warpath, and for 
the next seven years they carried murder and de- 
struction wherever their blighting path went. The 
ranches, the mines, and the general business of south- 
ern New Mexico were utilized at the imminent and 
daily risk of life throughout the sparsely settled region 
during this entire period. Hundreds of the most out- 
rageous and cruel murders of men, women, children, 
and even tiny babies were committed by stealthy, 
prowling savages. In spite of this the development 
of the country went on. Booming mining camps 
sprang up here and there. Cattle were shipped into the 
country, and in time the Indians gave up the struggle. 

This was the kind of a region in which Colonel 
Hopper’s tireless energies were expended for several 
years. He became one of the most successful mer- 
chants in the Territory. He acquired interests in 
great ranching projects. He bought and developed 
great mines. In fact, whatever business or enter- 
prise needed a man of energy and push, Colonel Hop- 
per was always found in the forefront to do his part 
of the pioneer’s work. Yet the vices of the booming 


By Justin Jerome 


West did not touch him. With a hundred wild Texas 
cowboys in his employ on his ranches, with two hundred 
or more reckless, and many of them lawless, miners 
at work in his mines, and with desperadoes flourishing 
on every hand about him, he never carried a pistol, 
never indulged in the almost universal practice of 
gambling and carousing, never used oaths, and did not 
even touch tobacco. And yet this big, impressive, 
powerful man was not despised as a weakling ; but, on 
the other hand, was looked up to for leadership. 

In these trying days Colonel Hopper’s influence was 
always for law and order. Through his efforts many 
of the worst characters were either landed in the pen- 
itentiary or hounded out of the country. The poor, 
the sick, and unfortunate were assisted by him in a 
quiet way, an his benefactions were not known even 
to the nearest neighbors. He was the friend of every 
man worthy of friendship and of many who were un- 
worthy. Many times, when those he trusted betrayed 
his trust and returned evil for good, he was the first to 
forgive and help the betrayers when misfortune came 
and they threw themselves on his mercy. His life and 
his actions throughout his entire career have been built 
on broad-gauge lines of unselfishness and liberality. 
He has not rigidly carried out the precepts of the 
Golden Rule, for he has always been a little better to 
others than he has been to himself. 

Misfortunes came to the ranchmen, too. Drought 
at times put its fatal blight on the cattle business. 

















COLONEL ROBERT H. HOPPER, 


Head of the Victoria Chief Copper Mining Company, and a prominent 
figure in the mining world.—Copyright, 1900, by Pirie 
MacDonald, photographer of men, New York. 


The demonetization of silver almost ruined the silver- 
mining camps, and there were many other vicissitudes 
of fortune. Colonel Hopper suffered with the rest, 
but he did not despair. His hopeful spirit never gave 
up. If silver mines were not profitable he could turn 
his attention tu gold mining, and he did. In the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties he kept on. He 
opened up valuable gold mines and placed them ina 
flourishing condition, but he was always on the alert 
to get hold of good copper properties ; for, of all the 
mines in the great Southwest, the copper mines have 
paid by far the greatest dividends, and their future 
outlook is even brighter than the present. At last his 
patience was rewarded. In his own country, and, at 
that time, in an almost inaccessible mountain range, 
he developed the wonderful new copper-mining camp 
of the Victoria Chief. I call this a new mining camp, 
but the truth is that many years ago its remarkable 
richness attracted the attention of prospectors who 
were beginning to develop the property, but the very 
low price to which copper fell at that time, and the 
incursions of the fierce Apaches, discouraged copper 
mining and resulted in the closing of the camp. The 
Victoria Chief mines cover an area extending nearly 
ten miles, and one of the most eminent mining engi- 
neers in the country himself has told me, after a 
superficial examination of the property, that there can 
be no question that it is more than worth, in its unde- 
veloped condition, the amount of the capital stock at 
par, namely, three million dollars. He added that if 
the developments now going on confirmed the expec- 
tations of the practical managers of the property, its 
value would be fabulous. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of Colonel Hop- 
per is his devotion to his friends. When he secured 
control of the Victoria Chief, and before his company 
was fully organized, he generously permitted his per- 





sonal following to subscribe for the shares. This was 
before they had been issued, and he gave them the privi- 
lege of subscribing at less than half the par value of one 
dollar. So many were anxious to avail themselves 
of this privilege that Colonel Hopper found it difficult 
to meet their demands, but he did so to the best of his 
ability, and they have every reason to be satisfied with 
his generosity ; for when he finally offered 100,000 
shares of stock at seventy-five cents, and a second at 
one dollar a share, all the allotments were so quickly 
taken that it was necessary to advance the price to 
$1.50, and there are those who believe that, in view of 
the remarkable stories of its richness which have 
reached the public, especially through the leading 
newspapers of Albuquerque, N. M., the price will 
shortly be five dollars a share. 

Colonel Hopper’s faith in his own property is proven 
by the very unusual offer which he makes to purchas- 
ers of the stock, namely, that if at any time within 
six months after they have subscribed they have occa- 
sion to regret the purchase, they can return the shares 
to him and receive the purchase price in full with six 
per cent. interest. Of course this makes it impossible 
to class Colonel Hopper’s property with the great num- 
ber of schemes offered to the public simply for the 
money there may be in it. The colonel is also par- 
ticular as to whom he sells his stock, and resents any 
doubt as to his good faith and his belief in the value of 
his mines. A prominent gentleman with abundant 
means called upon the colonel to buy a couple of thou- 
sand shares of the Victoria Chief. He said: “‘I have 
concluded to come in and take a gamble with you in 
the Victoria Chief.’’ He was quite surprised when 
Colonel Hopper replied, ‘* You can’t do it,’’ and when 
he added, ** No man can take a gamble with me. You 
can make an investment in the stock of the Victoria 
Chief, but if you regard it simply as a gamble I prefer 
that you should not be one of our shareholders, for I 
know my property and have confidence in it as an in- 
vestment.’’ It is needless to say that the visitor made 
his apologies and was very glad to get his stock. 

Another incident illustrates the character of Colonel 
Hopper: An elderly lady who had purchased a few 
hundred shares of the Victoria Chief at seventy-five 
cents a share called at the office and said that she was 
worried about her investment. ‘‘ Very well,’’ said 
Colonel Hopper ; ‘‘ don’t be troubled for one moment 
about your stock. Bring it right here and I will pay 
you your money back, with interest.’’ The old lady in- 
quired, ‘‘ But what will you do with my shares ?’’ to 
which Colonel Hopper answered, ‘‘I will sell them at 
one dollar a share, the price at which the stock is now 
selling.’’ The old lady made up her mind that she 
preferred to keep her stock, and shortly subscribed 
for several hundred more shares, paying, as all the 
rest of the public did, one dollar each for them. 
Colonel Hopper once said, ‘‘I believe our shareholders 
should run our corporation. Our balance-sheet is open 
to inspection at any time. We have no debts, no 
secrets ; we pay no salaries to any of our officers ; we 
have no tricks and nothing to hide.’’ 

The offices of the Victoria Chief, in the magnificent 
building at 100 Broadway, New York, are on the 
twentieth floor. Colonel Hopper sits at his desk sur- 
rounded by samples of ore, photographs, maps, and 
pictures, and any caller who is interested in his prop- 
erty has only to ask questions to have them fully and 
satisfactorily answered. No one calls who goes away 
dissatisfied. He impresses upon his callers the desir- 
ability of making, or having a friend make, a personal 
inspecticn of the mines, and he said to one party, “‘ It 
will only cost you about one hundred and fifty dollars 
to send a man or go yourself to see the Victoria Chief 
mines. Now, before you and your friends purchase 
the block of stock for which you are negotiating, why 
not send some practical, experienced man to look the 
mines over and then make up your minds whether you 
wish to purchase the shares or not?’’ This has been 
done in a number of instances. One of the gentlemen, 
now a heavy shareholder, took with him a mining ex- 
pert. Together they selected forty or fifty different 
samples of ore at random and brought them home and 
had their own assays made. ‘These were so favorable 
and so fully confirmed all that Colonel Hopper had 
said, that not only the gentleman, but also his mining 
expert, are among the heaviest individual holders of 
the stock of the Victoria Chief. These names of the 
parties will be given by Colonel Hopper, and they can 
be interrogated regarding the matter. Their position 
in the business community is so high that their state- 
ment will not need verification. 

If every mine owner would be as fair and open in 
his dealings with the public as Colonel Hopper has 
been, all could have as large a following as Colonel 
Hopper has won during his brief residence in New 
York City. If those who seek mining investments 
would make personal inquiries from competent parties 
regarding the value of the properties in whose shares 
they desire to invest, wildcat speculation would be dis- 
continued, because it would become unprofitable. 
Those of my readers who are interested in such mat- 
ters will find themselves welcome by Colonel Hopper 
whenever they call, and they can always be assured 
of a prompt answer to any inquiries they may address 
to him, either personally or by mail. The firm name 
is Hopper & Bigelow, 100 Broadway, New York. 
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Boom in Copper Mining 
in Soncra, Mexico. 


“THE TREMENDOUS activity in the great copper 

beit of Sonora, Mexico, is now attracting the 
lively interest of the newspapers of the United States. 
The rapid development of great mines and the build- 
ing of railroads in Sonora-—a leap from what was not 
long ago almost a barbarous condition to modern 
American civilization—is a dramatic chapter in the 
progress of this continent. Under the heading ** Yan- 
kee Conquest of Mexico,’’ the Daily Observer, of 
Charlotte, N. C., recently published an important 
article on this subject. Speaking of railroads, the 
writer of this article says : 


“The operations of the Harriman interests in northwestern Mexico 
are on a great scale. The headquarters of the work are at Tucson, 
but there are branch headquarters here (Hermosillo, Mexico), and at 
the new railroad is the 


Guaymas and Alamos. The official name of 


Cananea, Yaqui River and Pacific. About $50,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for the work already outlined. The road begins at Empalme, 
about nine kilometres northwest of Guaymas on the Gulf of California, 
and runs southeasterly to the Yaqui River near Cocorit, a distance of 
seventy miles. It then branches, one line running northward and the 
other southward. The north line runs from Cocorit through the 
Yaqui valley tapping the rich mining districts of La Dura, Soyopa, 
and Sahuaripa, and connecting at the American border near Douglas, 
Ariz., with the Harriman lines. This road will open up the Yaqui 
River valley to agricultural development and enable the development 
of many rich mining fields. That section of Sonora abounds in gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and other minerals.”’ 


In the same article the writer states that ‘‘ Rail- 
roading and mining together are opening Sonora to 
civilization. Mining,’’ he says, ‘‘ thus far has accom- 
plished more than the other agent of progress. Some 
of the mining enterprises in this State are conducted 
on a great scale.”’ 

The reports from Mr. William S. Barbee, secretary 
and treasurer of the Anaconda-Sonora Copper Com- 
pany, which owns one of the richest copper properties 
in the Sahuaripa district of Sonora, Mexico, along the 
new Harriman railroad, confirm the statements made 
by the writer of this article in the Observer, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. The development of this new and very 
rich copper section in Mexico is attracting now the at- 
tention of the largest mining interests of the United 
States and Europe. The proven properties in that belt 
are increasing rapidly in value. Mr. Barbee and his 
associates were fortunate in securing the Anaconda- 
Sonora mine before this great railroad activity in 
northern Mexico had commenced. Those who are 
interested in copper or wish to have authentic informa- 
tion concerning the newest active field, and one of the 


¢ 


JOHN J. DALY, 


owner and capitalist. 


best properties in Mexico, should write to Mr. Barbee 
for information and reports. Address William S. Bar- 
bee, secretary and treasurer, 822 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago, and say that you are areader of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. 

— * 


The Rush To Buy Mining Stocks. 


HE PUBLIC no longer needs urging to put money 
intomines. The wonderful resurrection of almost 
forgotten Nevada, with a forty-million-dollar produc- 
tion from Goldfield, a dreary spot in the desert no 
bigger than a New England farm; the springing into 
life of twenty other camps with grass-root mines of 
fabulous wealth; the masterly supremacy Colorado 
maintains in gold and silver production ; California, 
with her princely flow of gold ; Montana, Michigan, 
Cobalt, and the Coeur d’Alenes, each with its story of 
lead, silver, and copper ; the enormous volume of divi- 
dends so far in 1906—a record never equaled in min- 
ing history—have acted as magnets strong enough to 
lure the most conservative investors to the mining- 
share markets. The New York curb is having its first 
million-share days since this famous institution came 
into being, and seventy-five per cent. of the daily trans- 
actions are in the mining stocks. 

The excitement is intense in all the money centres, 
and is daily increased by the stories of individual 
riches coming from speculation in mining stocks. A 
penny to-day is a dollar to-morrow, and the poor man 
or woman we used to know has just passed us in a 
new French motor-car. Where did he get it? Oh, 
he bought some rag-tag mining stock for twenty cents 
a year ago, and sold it for seventeen dollars after 
holding it for six months; then repeated the opera- 
tion, cleaning up $160,000. This fanciful story is no 
exaggeration of real experiences daily coming into the 
newspapers. But there will be a day of reckoning as 
surely as night follows day. 

In this stampede for mining stocks, which is driv- 
ing New York Stock Exchange houses to seek ashare 
of the business, for railway shares are neglected, some 
individuals will be surely bitten. Men go it blind. 
They buy a stock of which they know absolutely noth- 
ing. And by strange irony of fate they not infre- 
quently win. But this recklessness with one’s money 
will lead eventually to inevitable disaster. By safe- 
guarding investment of one’s earnings by careful in- 
quiry the chances are pretty good for money-making 
on a bigger scale than ever before was possible. 
There are avenues aplenty for intelligent inquiry. From 
time to time LESLIE’S WEEKLY has pointed out min- 
ing pitfalls lurking for the careless, and has pointed 
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out properties which looked good from an investment 
standpoint. Many of these chances have gone, but 
new ones are constantly appearing. 

The Charter-Raton Mining and Milling Company is 
offering its stock for subscription, and as a mining 
speculation it looks good to the writer, who has within 
the past month examined the company’s holdings at 
Empire, Col. The reader may obtain the price of the 
Charter-Raton stock by writing to Mr. L. B. Jones, 
the company’s secretary, Suite 1045, 42 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. The writer suggests the in- 
closure of stamp and a mention of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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For every boy or girl there’s a 


Merry Christmas in the 


|| Kodak Box 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera for taking 24% x 3% pictures, a Brownie Developing Box for 








: developing the negatives in daylight, Film, Velox paper, Chemicals, Trays, Mounts—Every- 
thing needed for making pictures is included in this complete little outfit. 
And the working of it is so simple that anybody can get good results from the start. 
No dark-room is needed and every step is explained in the illustrated instruction book that 
ba accompanies every outfit. 
Made by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factory—that tells the story of the quality. 
THE KODAK BOX No. 2, CONTAINING : 





a 1 No. 2 Brownie Camera, ° ° ‘ . - $2.00 | 1 No. 2 Brownie Printing Frame, - . : - $.15 
; 1 Brownie Developing Box, - : : : - 1.00 1 Doz. 24% x 314 Brownie Velox, - . - - as 
1 Roll No. 2 Brownie Film, 6 ex., - : - - .20 2 Eastman M. Q. Developing Tubes, - . . .10 i 
2 Brownie Developing Powders, - - : - 08 3 Paper Developing Trays, . - - - : .30 i 
1 Pkg. Kodak Acid Fixing Powder, - : - - 15 1 Doz. 2% x 3'{ Duplex Mounts, : - - ° .05 i} 
1 Four-oz. Graduate, : : : : .10 1 Doz. Kodak Dry annette mee . - - .05 ; 
1 Stirring Rod,- . . ° . ° : : .05 1 Instruction Book, - : : . tO , 
$4.45 


Q Price,C let OO 1 
Me OS a= : 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Write for Booklet of the Kodak Box. Rochester, N. te Ghe Kodak City. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarra 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the putting 
up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 
sion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the Monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of Monks, who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years, and who alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 
Sole Agents for United States 
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NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS 
Department of Finance, Bureau for 
Collection of Taxes, New York, December 

1906 


UNDER 


the 


THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 


4119 of the Greater New York Charter (chapte 
378, Laws of 1897), notice is hereby given to 
all persons or corporations who have omitted 
to pay their taxes, ‘“To pay the same in the 
borough in which the property is located," as 
follows 

Borough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers 
street, Manhattan, Y 

Borough of The Bronx, corner Third and Tre- 
mont avenues, The Pronx, N. Y.; 

Borough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8, 
Municipal Building, Brocklyn, N. Y.; 

Borough of Queens, corner Jackson avenue 
and Fifth street, Long Island City, N Fe} 

Borough of Richmond Borough Hall. St 
George, Staten Island, N. Y ° 
and that under the provisions of section 916 


of said Charter, “If any such tax shall remain 
unpaid on the first day of December, it shall 
be the duty of the Receiver of Taxes to charge 
receive and collect upon such tax so remaining 
unpaid on that day, in addition to the amount 
of such tax, one per centum on the amount 
thereof, and to charge, receive and collect upon 
such tax so remaining unpaid on the first day 
of January thereafter, interest upon the 
amount thereof, at the rate of seven 
per centum per annum, to be calculated from 
the day on which said taxes became due and 
payable (October 1, 1906), as provided by sec- 
tion nine hundred and fourteen of this act, to 
the date of payment 

DAVID E 


Receiver 


AUSTEN 
of Taxes 


AGENTS—BRANI) NEW Article—Patented 
ust 7, r900—Onward Sliding Furniture Shoe 
other meritorious ladies’ specialties. ()uick 
We pay you to secure new agents 
Fair Mfg. ¢ y12 Fair Bldg., 


Aug- 


sales, big 
men or 


Racine, Wis 


profits. 
women. 


hristinas 
ift Cards 


Just the Right Kind 


of a Remembrance ! 








A girl's head beautifully printed 
on fine bristol board 4x5'2, 
with the words " Christmas Greet- 
ings " and" Compliments of," with 
space for you to write your name. 


Five Cents Each, or 
Six for a Quarter 


Address 
PICTURE DEPT., JUDGE CO., 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


reliable sources that div 


, of the properties. F. W 


| not advise either. 
| mining stocks may han an 


: of events from day today. 4 
of the letters and circulars sent out by brokers, ad- 


Also 30 | 








| where 


In the Mining World. 


Continued from page oS6 


’ Mansfield, Ohio: The address of the Vic- 
ite C hief Copper Mining and Smelting Company is 
100 Broadway, New York. Letter mailed. 

R. S.,” Boston: I have been advised from fairly 
idends on Palmer Mountain 
Write direct to the 

tjoyd, No. 56 Wall 


declared 


Mr. John 


tock will shortly be 
company’s treasurer, 
— a tay York 
’ Milwaukee: Iam told that it is a prop- 
e mm. fairly developed and with considerable promise 
but that the management is of a speculative c har- 
acter, and the capitalization high. If this is so, it 
would not offer a great opportunity for an invest- 
me nt though it might do for a speculative turn 
’ Brooklyn: Very little is known in refer- 
ence "2 the Idaho property to which you refer. No 
regular reports have appeared in Wall Street, and 
few transactions in the stock are recorded. Unless 
I had information from good authority on the inside, 


I would not advise the purcnase at the price men- 
tioned. 
‘K.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: I hear excellent report 


regarding Superior and Pittsburg, and Butte coali- 
tion. I am not so well informed regarding North 
Butte and Montgomery Shoshone. It must be borne 
in mind that these stocks have had a decided ad- 
that 


vance, and that there are indications copper 
spec ulation is being overdone. 

B. C.,”" Baltimore: The stock of the Boston 
Exploration Company is not handled on the curb. 
The company has an office at No. 57 William 
Street in New York. The main office is Old South 
Building, Boston. Either office can supply pictures 


. Houghton & Co. have an 
excellent reputation in New England 
“K.E.,”’ Brooklyn: 1. There are several copper 
mines of the same name. The one in Montana has 
only a few claims. I can get little information about 
it. I do not regard itas of much value. 2 and 3. 
do not advise their purchase. 4. It is a speculative 
proposition, and I can ascertain little regarding it 
beyond what has been published in the prospectus, 
“C. H.,”’ Cohoes, N. Y.: The Clear Creek and 
Gilpin Mi: ing, Drainage and Transportation Tun- 
nel Co. is making rapid progress in driving the 
cross-cut tunnel which is now at a point near 
the engineer expects to cut the Albro vein. 
tonnage 
$5 looks 


The company's engineers estimate a huge 
from Albro lode. The stock at 


common 


| beter th an Gorow 


Sh  &, New York: It would be a difficult 
thing for any corporation, small or great, to furnish 
a balance sheet whenever any stockholder might 
ask for it. Inall such enterprises, balance sheets 
are taken at stated intervals. In answer to my in- 
quiry, the company to which you refer informs me 
that a balance sheet will be prepared, and will be 
sent to*shareholders who may want it. The fair- 
ness with which the company has always treated 
ts stockholders deserves commendation. 

**'W.,”’ Morristown, N. J.: 1. Fifty cents a share, 
and par value $5, means that the selling price is 50c. 
while the face value, or par, is $5. 2. No; I would 
It is impossible to say what 
advance “in a week or 
two.” The mining market, like the stock market, 
is subject to vicissitudes, changes, and uncertainty 
I know of none. Most 


vising the purchase of cheap mining stocks, have 
nothing behind them but a greed to secure your 
money. 


Continued on page Jal, 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 

[NOTICE.— This department Is intended for the 
information of readers of LeSLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ LESLIm’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HE INDIANA special insurance in- 
vestigating committee thinks it has 
discovered that life insurance costs too 
much. It would be interesting to know 
if its investigations were carried exhaust- 
ively into the considerations affecting 
the cost of life insurance to cover the 
risks incident to such contingencies as 
extended periods of financial depression. 
When insurance is written the premiums 
must be proportioned not only to the 
normal conditions in times of general 
prosperity, but to the possibilities of 
panics and consequent low rates of inter- 
est on invested funds. Expenses may be 
increased as the result of unwise legisla- 
tion, or the threat of such legislation—a 
point which might well be considered by 
those who think no legislative restraints 
too burdensome for the companies en- 
gaged in this business. The wise policy- 
holder will not consider that premium 
cheap which is fixed without regard to 
maintaining the solvency of the company 
in which he is insured, under any and all 
circumstances which may arise. 


they can buy life insurance too cheap. 


* B.,”” New Orleans: I do not recommend it. 

“H.,”’ Zanesville, O.: Your 20-year endowment 
in the Metropolitan Life is entirely safe. The rate 
you are pay ing is fully as high as it ought to be. 

’ Schuylerville, N. Y.: I do not see what you 
can do in the Equitable matter but to vote for the 
ticket submitted, as no opposition is in the field. 
The company is a stock corporation, and the owners 
of the stock, therefore, have a right to name a ma- 
jority of the trustees. Under President Paul Mor- 
ton the company is being conducted with care and 
economy, as far as my observation extends. 

*Chicago: The questions you ask about the 
Mutual Reserve are much like those received during 


the past few years from many others who have | 


been subjected to undue hardship. Just what the 
rights of the members of the old Mutual Reserve 
Association are is not perfectly clear. The policy 
or contract they accepted was all in favor of the 
association, and bound the members tightly. It 
would take a lawyer to unravel your case as you 


present it. You certainly have not been treated 
fairly. 
| Ohio’’: The Syracuse association to which you 


| refer is an assessment concern, started only two or 


three years ago, and has still to demonstrate its 
ability to do business without largely increasing the 
assessment. I do not recommend insurance of this 


character for the simple reason that you never know | 
In a regular | 


how much you must ultimately pay. 
old-line company your rate is fixed, and never is 
higher, and, by the payment of dividends, may be 
less ; while in an assessment association the charges 
grow heavier as you grow older, and therefore be- 
come all the more burdensome. 

“Christmas Gift,”’ Altoona, 


Penn.: 1. I know of 


| no better gift you could make to your young wife 
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Experi- | 
ence has taught many thousands that | 
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A “nip” 


Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for 


The tastiest of all bitters f« 
t all Hotels, Clubs 


Bottled only by H. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 


Underberg 





nderber 


BOONEKAMP i 
Bitters 


Before the Christmas Dinner 


will make it doubly good. 
wiched in bet ween two small glasses of ‘‘Underberg Bitters’’ 
isenten with relish and digested with comfort. 


r sherry or mixed drinks is 
and Iestaurants, or by the bottle at Wine 


Albrecht, 
204 William 
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Any meal sand- 









For the family 





you. 

“UNDERBERG.’ 

Merchants and Grocer 

1846 
Agts. 


since 


York, 


Rheinberg, Germany, 
street, New 








than a policy of insurance on your life for a reason- 
able amount. It will at least give her the assurance 
that you are seeking to provide for her in an emer- 
gency. At your age, twenty-five? the cost per thou- 
sand would be little more than half adollar a week. 
2. I would take a straight life, as you are making 
provision for your family and not for yourself. 3. 
An endowment policy provides for yourself, because 
it is payable at the end of a stipulated period, while | 
the straight life is paid at your death. 4. Samples | 
of the different forms of policies, and the cost of | 
each, with the benefits ¢ at your age, will be sent you | 
if you will address ‘‘ Departme +, S, Prudential | 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. ’ After oat 
ing these, you can readily make z your mind as | 
to which form you prefer. 


Fhe Maren Z. 


9 
EUXS 
Original 
Lonaon 


TOUT 


young 
and 















Highly be neficial to the 
Mothe r. stimulates 
hastens recovery. | 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. | 
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“m= SEE ALL 
BEAUTY, HEALTH & STRENGTH 
Comes through the Stomach 
Or. HART'S 
DYSPEPSIA PILLS 
Cures CONSTIPATION, Etc. 





OrHARTS 
DYSPEPSIA 
PILLS 







25c 
SEND ro HART M-F'G CO, 
BY ALL ORUGGISTS 


BOX 2, stTATION K.n.¥:c.n.y. TRY THEM 
THEIR MERITS WILL UPHOLD THEM 












PHE LOCKE BABY JUMPER. Just the thing for 
Christmas. Healthtul, —— time-saving. $2.50, 
$4.00, $5.00, delivered. ( —s ‘REE. Order NOW. 





Iowa. 


C. E. Lox 


SONG-POEMS 


Popular Musie Publishing Co., 


ke Mtg. Co., 80 , Kensett, 





145 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago. 


YOUR GIFT Mansfacturers Brokers 






high grade, SOL Ina “OL a ou | jeweled, 
ladies’ Watches fresh from the factory. 
Useful, dainty, aristocratic. Material, 
workmanship, and tinish 

the hest Positively the 

biggest $12.00 value 

a jeweler can offer, $6.85 

W hile they last 


Une jue stiona b ly the 


greatest opportunity ever 
offered you. Send money 
order at once If don’t 
suit, price refunded. 

A FEW MEN’S new 
thin model, gold - filled. 
Same price. Ills. on re- 
quest. 





and music published ON 
ROYA i, We write | 
music and_ popularize. 








There’s Something 
You Want to Know 


What is it? 

Ata cost a but a few cents per day we will keep 
you posted on any subject—no matter what—that i; 
vefore the public — anything that is being, or is 
going to be, written and printed about. That is oui 
business— 

Accomplished through our TOPICAL SUBJECTS 
PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE and LITERARY 
BUREAU—the most complete and best organized in 
the world. 

Reading and clipping from over 50,000 publications 
monthly (including every Daily and nearly every 
Weekly and Periodical in the U. S). 

We supply you, every twenty-four hours—or as fre- 
quently as desired—with every item printed, anywhere 
or covering such territory or publications as you 
may desire) relative to the subjects in which you 
are interested. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘ B,’’ stating subject you wish 
covered — we will tell you how we can serve you 
(sending you sample Clippiggs)» and what it will 
cost. We furnish original essays, speeches, 
debates, etc., if desired. 


Other a You Many Want to Know 


OUR “PERSONAL ITEM” SERVICE: We supply 
Clippings from all publications, of everyth ng said about 
yourself or your business. Ask for Boo rklet * >and sam 
ple Clippings. 

OUR“ TRADE NEWS” SERVICE: We supply daily 
allnews of value in marketing your pro ducts, making in 
vestments.,ete. Ask for Booklet" A’ and sample Service, 
stating line. 


It’s Simply a Question of HOW We Can Serve You—Ask US. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


110 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A. 








The Name 
Tells the Story 


Good Cheer for 
Host and Guest 


Sold by LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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In the Mining World. 
Continued from page 500 


“W..”’ Pennsylvania: The Tri-Bullion Smelting 
and Development Company is not paying dividends, 
Shipments are being made from one of the com- 
pany’s mines located at Kelly, N. M., at the rate of 
from three to ten car-loads of ore daily. During the 
last year the company reports that it has shipped 
682 car-loads. The net income from the Kelly mine 
is now stated at from $500 to $1,000 daily. It goes 
into the treasury, from which purchases are being 
made of new mining equipment and reduction 
plants. The daily production from the Kelly prop- 
erty should be taken into consideration in forming an 
estimate of the value of Tri- Bullion. 

**M.,”’ Somerville, N. J.: No; no personal knowl- 
edge, but I regard the official reports of Stevens’s 
** Copper Handbook ”’ for the current year, in refer- 
ence to the Mogollon mine, as very favorable, and it 
is largely for this reason that I have believed that 
its offer of bonds at par, with a 50 per cent. bonus in 
stock, is worth considering. Very few such offer 
are now made, and the bond on the property in this 
case covers not only the mine, but milis, store- 
houses, and a fine plant which must have value. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the 
bonds has been authorized, but only about $100,000 
has bee: issued. The capitalization is moderate, 
namely, $1,250,000 The management is highly 


spoken of. You can get the literature to which you 
refer by addressing President Thomas J. Curran, 
Cooney, N. M. The bonds are in denominations of 
$100 and upward. 

“ B.,”’ Orangeburg, S C..: 1. Of course all such en- 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O. LOUISVILLE ,KY. ST. JOSEPH,MO 


NEW CURE FOR RUPTURE 
SENT ON TRIAL 


Brooks’ Appliance isa new 
scientific discovery with au- 
tomatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts to- 
gether and binds them as 
you would a broken limb. 
it absolutely holds firmly 
and comfortably and never 
slips, always light and cool 
and conforms to every 
movement of the body with- 
out chafing or hurting. I 
make it to your measure and 
send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and I have 
put my price so low that 
’ anybody, rich or poor, can 
buy it. Remember I make 
it to your order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it 
doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to me and I will 
refund your money. The banks or any responsible citizen 
in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do business 
always absolutely on the square ; and I am selling thou- 
sands of people this way for the past five years. Remember 
I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give 
you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C, E. Brooks, 2588 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


te LB) 

$2.50 ‘‘TEDDY”’ BEAR $1.00 

For $1.00 we send, postage prepaid, 
complete material for making an 18- 
inch Bear, cut and ready to be put 
together, with full directions. Just the 
thing for Christmas. 
The B. W. Novelty Co., Box 1310 B, Pittsfield, Muss. 




















Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Selt-Player combined, 
should not fail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowned 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the ‘“*‘SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


Your Poems May Be Worth 

O N G THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us for the music. 

WRITERS Accept no offer before reading 
Musie, Song and Money. It is free. 


HIAYES MUSIC CO., 221 STAR BLDG., CHICAGO 


coe €¥25 Dc [SAACTAONPSONS EYEWATER 
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When vou need a Pill 


Brandreths 


Established 1752. Established 1847. 


Wherever there’s Pain 


TAKE A APPLY AN 


_ Al Icock’s 


PLASTER. 


PILL. 


PURELY VEGETABLE. 


BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, 


Regulate, Purify and Fortify whole system. 


STYLE SAFETY COMFO 


| 
terprises must be specu- | 
lative. Much depends not 
only on the ability of the 
management, but also on 
| possibilities that even the 
most scientific mining en- 
gineers may be mistaken. 
|The promoters are highly 
spoken of. 2. All the lead- 
ing New York morning 
dailies print the transac- 
tions on the curb. 3. Any 
| broker will trade on the 
| curb for you. Members of 
the Stock and Consolidated 
exchanges are not re- 
stricted in the matter of 
serving their customers 
wherever they can be 
served. They can always 
find agencies through 
| which to operate. Spencer 
| Trask & Co., 52 William 
| Street, New York, ar¢ 
| members of the Stock Ex- 
| change in excellent stand- 
| ing, and among the mem 
bers of the Consolidated 
Exchange who stand well 
are L. B. Wilson & Co., 
New York. 4, lunderstand 
that the price of Victoria 
Chief is to be advanced 50 
per cent. very shortly. The 
allotment of shares at $1 
| has been practically ex- 
hausted. The reports made 
by the visiting stockholders 
are well worth reading, as 
they are unbiased and hon- 
estly made. You can get 
them by addressing Hop- 
| per & Bigelow, 100 Broad- 
| way, New York. 
| “‘Cobalt,’’ Utica, N. Y.: 
1. I certainly do not rec 
ommend the purchase of 
United Cobalt, or any other 
mining stock sold subject 
to a pooling arrangement 
I would be very suspicious 
of such a proposition. 2. 
My preference would be | 
the Victoria Chief, and, at 
the price of $1 per share 
at which it has been sell- 
ing, and which represents 
the par value, it is far 
more attractive than any 
of the pooled stocks. There 
can be no question regard- 
ing the work done on this | 
property. The fact that 
the local newspapers in 
its vicinity all speak so 
highly of it, and that the 
visiting shareholders, who 
have returned and had 
their own assays made, are 
all enthusiastic over the 
proposition, inspires un- 
usual confidence in it. The 
management is to be com- 
mended for the course it 
has steadily pursued from 
the outset, of refusing to 
put blocks of the shares in 
the hands of speculators, 
and declining every over- 
ture to put it on the curb | 
for manipulators to take 
advantage of. WhileI have 
not visited the property, I 
have seen the statements 
of those who have, and they 
|are uniformly favorable. 
| One of these is made by a | 
mining engineer in whom 
I have confidence. 3. The 
literature of the company 
will be sent you if you will 
address Hopper & Bigelow, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
*B. E. E.,”’ Amherston, 
N. J.: 1. All of the stocks 
you mention are specu- 
lative by their very nature. | - — 
I would discard the very cheap propositions. 
The others are more likely to have merit in this in- 
stance. 2, The fact that the visiting parties, in- 
cluding mining engineers, who have just returned 
from the Victoria Chief, all speak most highly of the 
property, and that, on the recommendation of the 
engineers, a smelter will be erected, accounts 
for the rapid appreciation in the price of the shares. 
Those who obtained them at 75 cents or lk s3 ought 
to be satisfied, as the next allotment will not be 
offered at less than $1.50. 3. The capitalization of 
the Clear Creek and Gilpin Mining, Drainage and 
Transportation Tunnel Company i: $7,000,000. This 
is believed to be conservative when one considers 
the size of the property—over a thousand acres of 
patented mineralized ground, including two devel- 
oped mines on the line of the tunnel being driven to 
intersect the veins. This mining company must not 
be confused with the Clear Creek and Gilpin Mining 
Milling Power, Tunnel, Drainage and Transporta- 
tion Company, a company with a longer name but 
smaller assets, and claiming to be operating in the 
Clear Creek section, and whose stock is of the 
10-cent variety. The Clear Creek and Gilpin Min- 
ing, Drainage and Transportation Tunnel Company's 
stock has a par of $10, and is selling for about $7. 


NEw York, December 6th, 1906. ROSCOE. 








Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c a bottle. 


Art the exhibition of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were chosen 
in preference to all other makes, thus again showing the 

| high estimation in which these popular instruments are 
held by the public. 


| THE BEST WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. = 25c. a box 


THE STANHOPE, PRICE $ 


Study this handsome Carriage for a moment,and you will un- 
derstand why it is one of the most popular models we make. 


ALWAYS EFFECTIVE. The Standard 


For ~ <a 5 wl fend vg ; Lexternal Re meday. 


CONSTIPATION, RHEUMATISM, 
COLDS, coucks, 
BACKACHE, 
LUMBACO, SCIAT'“A, 


etc., etc. 


ULIZZINESS, 
INDICESTION, etc. 

























4 POPE 7 
FAvVCUeY 
PF ELECTRIC 4 





Hk STANHOPE, among electric vehicles, is the acme of good 
form. It embodies, more than any type, not only style and 
afety, but the desirable virtues of ease and Convenience as well. 
Do you fully understand how much you can depend upon 
a Pope-Waverley electric? Do you realize that it is virtually 
immune from disabling accidents ? 
The operation of the Pope-Waverley electric is simplicity 
itself. Simply turn on the power and steer 
free from dirt, noise, odor or vibration. 


\lways ready, 






We make Runabouts, Chelseas, Coups, Physicians, Road, 
Station, Delivery Wagons and Trucks to Specifications. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We exhibit in New York at Madison Square Garden only 
January 12th to 19th. 


Waverley Dept. 


Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 





Photogravure, 14 x 19. 
ONE DOLLAR 


en 


WITH THIS RING I THEE WED 
A more substantial one 
To thee I'll give 
If thee’ll stop laughing 
And get down to biz. 






Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 
32 Union Square, New York. 


= . et 
Beer - Milwaukee 


Distributors 
135-187-189 West 42d St., New York sone 


os 
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BUSINESS AND PiLEASURE, 


Ong MA ‘What ye cryin’ ter Tommy 7’ 

Poms I want ter build a snow-lhou : 

Onp M * Won't yer ma let ye 

Powunhy *Ves: but she wants me ter take de snow off de sidewalk ter build it wid.” 


December 13, 1906 
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“King Edward Golfing on Baltusrol Links.’’ 
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Visor - 


For guarantee of purty, 
see back label oneveru baile; 


Wat's NY 













| Metal 
a Vienna Art 
J Plates 


No.1. Original was painted by 
Herr Wagner, the eminent Ger 
man artist. The reproduction (on 
metal brings out pertectly the ricl 
coloring ot portrait and decorative 


border, equaling the original. 


No An exact reproduction 
in original colors (on metal) of the 
work of P. Rall, a French artist of 
pote, whose fine skill in portraiture 
and ex¢ eptional decorative ability 


are evidenced in every line. 


ANHEUSER-BUscy. 


Wi Nulvine 


TRACE MARK. 


Either of these Vienna Metal 
Art Plates sent to any address in 
the United States on receipt of 
twelve Tops of Red 
Metal Caps from Malt- 
Nutrine bottles and 15 cents 
in stamps or coin to cover 
postage Order by number 
Address 

Malt-Nutrine Dept. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
St. Louis. U. S. A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-tood—easily 





imilated by the weakest and 
lelicate stoma It pro- 
motes appetite, aids digestion and 
healthtul and retreshing 
Vhe ideal tonic for nursing 

ers and convale cents. 
Valt-Nutrin ‘ y Druse st 

tM ( , 











T the club, at the office, on the links, at the fireside— 
wherever the place and whatever the occasion,— there is 
no cigar smoked by so many fastidious smokers as El Principe 
de Gales—known, wherever a good smoke is appreciated, as 


“The King of Havana Cigars” 


It dominates its field by sheer ment, and, in the past sixty 
years, has never been rivaled in popularity by any production 
of Cuba or the United States. In no other cigar made in this 
country is used an equally high grade of Cuban grown leaf. 
In no Imported Havana cigar is used any better—for no better 
leaf is grown. 


The El Principe de Gales is to-day the best-known and 


most popular of high-class Havana cigars—a significant fact to 


























discriminating smokers. 

A mild cigar, with the true, inimitable, Havana fragrance. 
Made in more than 150 sizes, priced from 3-for-25c. to 25c. 
each. Sold everywhere—no other Havana cigar in the world 





is so widely distnbuted. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
New York, Tampa and Key West 



















improved 


BOSTON| 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY | 


“SRE The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER" is "il on 
every loop— 


The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact pertec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 


© Of the six Amerie 
can Cham pagnes 





G@® “The New York Central Lines Lead the World.” — Leslie's Weebly. 


pr { F exhibited at the 

1900, the OREAT 
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CLASP ek Wie nEDAL Oo? 


EXTRA DRY 







Lies flat to the leg—never ; a <a 
Siips, Tears nor Unfastens fin’ os | PLEASANT VALLEY 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton Ne Tk 


WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 


25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


GEO. FROST CO., peers, 
ee Boston, Mass., U.S.A 


THE “VELVET GRIP” yy HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


—-Ball- Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. 


Suitable for writing in every position: glide over 
any paper: never scratch or spurt, 


Made in England ot the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Baus-PointED 
pens are t and are ahead of all others 


Oe AES 
nasihilig Meni Me ZO 





























FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy ana rted sample box of %% pens for 25 ct., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it. 
POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, New York 





»y any Stationery Store. 
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